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THE FOREIGN SERVICE AND REPRESENTATION ABROAD 


HENRY M. WRISTON 


President Emeritus, Brown University 


; Chairman, Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personne 


(Read November 10, 1955) 


WHEN one considers how vital the Foreign 
Service is for the safety of the United States, it 
is somewhat astonishing how little public atten- 
tion has been directed toward its structure, its 
functions, and its problems. From time to time 
some aspect of its life and work becomes news- 
worthy and there ensues a rash of journalistic 
comment, often revealing little perception and 
even less perspective. 

Kor example, when the Rogers Act of 1924 was 
under consideration, the distinguished professional 
diplomat, Hugh Gibson, was called upon to tes- 
tify. In an effort to impress upon the lawmakers 
the importance of securing able public servants, 
chosen by competitive examinations and promoted 
only on the basis of achievement, he criticized the 
small minority of officers whose interests and aims 
were social rather than serious. He referred to 
“boys with white spats, tea drinkers, and cookie 
pushers,” and expressed the fervent hope that the 
pending legislation would make it possible to de- 
tach all such persons from the service. The seri- 
ous plea he was making was almost lost to sight 
in the scramble to exploit often to the point of 
gross distortion—his colorful phrases. 

In somewhat the same way, a hue and cry was 
three 
At one extreme its alleged mistakes 
and deficiencies were magnified out of all propor- 
tion. At the other end of the scale it was asserted 
that a fine service had been “destroyed,” its mo- 


raised about the Foreign Service two or 


years ago. 


rale hopelessly shattered ; there were lamentations 


that henceforth reporting would be timidly 
trimmed to accord with an official line lest honest 
and forthright expressions of view bring personal 
discomfort—or worse. Overwrought ‘“defenders”’ 
of what they regarded as a much abused service 
seemed blissfully unaware that they were making 
derogatory assumptions about the caliber, charac- 
ter, and courage of our Foreign Service by sug- 
gesting that its members would be so dishonest 
and cowardly. Concentration upon one point 
blinded them to the clear inferences to be drawn 


from their rather thoughtless “defense.” 
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The Foreign Service has always required cour- 
age, sometimes physical, but always moral. For 
policy is dependent upon the “facts” which are 
made available to the President and Secretary of 
State; and in diplomacy the facts are often, of 
necessity, opinions, judgments, conclusions of the 
men in the field. The record of our diplomacy 
shows that, broadly speaking, the trained and 
seasoned diplomat has faced his responsibilities 
without undue regard to the hazards—political, 
physical, and professional—inherent in his chosen 
field of work. Since the Rogers Act made “selec- 
tion out” part of normal procedure, means have 
been available, and have been employed, to detach 
from the service those who lack either the integ- 
rity or the courage to develop and express their 
views with candor. There i to 
feel confidence in the men and women who have 
adopted diplomacy as their profession. 


is every reason 


There is, however, one problem connected with 
our representation abroad which has had _ little 
public comment or even attention, yet which is 
of urgent importance. It is the coordination of 
the vast range of activities abroad in which the 
United States is now engaged. There have been 
many government reviews, and the problem en- 
gaged the attention of the Brownlow Committee 
in 1937 and of both Hoover Commissions. But 
no widespread public interest or discussion has 
ever resulted. 

In its classical form representation abroad con- 
sisted of two distinct, and almost unrelated, func 
tions—the diplomatic and the consular. The first 
dealt in general with high policy in the relation- 
ships between states; the other concerned 
with the commercial interests and activities of in- 
dividuals and companies in their foreign economic 
or other contacts. 


Was 


Of course, high policy has never, been confined 
wholly to political matters; it has often had eco- 
nomic aspects of great importance. The promi- 
nent part played by Alexander Hamilton as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in restoring the credit of 
the United States made it possible for this nation 
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to meet its fiscal obligations abroad, and establish 
its credit upon a firm basis. 


This gave him a key 
position in the 


formulation of foreign policy. 
From the beginning, therefore, the Department of 
State never had any monopoly in this vital matter. 
This is a reminder that “domestic” and “for 
eign” have never been mutually exclusive terms. 
Not only did domestic events and interests affect 
the life of the nation at home; such factors often 
had repercussions abroad, quite apart from our 
own consciously formulated and stated “foreign” 
policy. Relative to the current situation, however, 
the international contacts were few during the 
nineteenth century, even among the Great Powers. 
So far as the United States is concerned, this 
was to some extent a reflection of the severely 
limited role of the national government itself. It 
requires a genuine effort of memory to recall how 
narrow, compared with present activities, were 
Many 
people still alive can remember a time when a 
law-abiding American citizen could lead a long 
and active life without ever coming into direct 
touch with federal authorities save through the 
Post Office, in sending and receiving mail. 
Federal taxes were indirect; until after the In- 
come Tax Amendment to the Constitution most 
individuals had no immediate contact with federal 
tax officers. The Army and Navy were so small 
as to be practically invisible. 


the functions of the federal government. 


There was no Fed- 
eral Trade Commission nor the current host of 
other agencies; there was no Social Security sys- 
tem nor any Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare—nor indeed Department of Labor 
or Commerce. Public responsibilities were much 
decentralized ; the contacts of citizens were chiefly 
local; the state was the largest unit 
they dealt, and then only occasionally. 


with which 

As it was domestically, so it was internation- 
ally. Save when national interest or dignity cre- 
ated the danger of war, contacts between govern- 
ments were not customarily of the first order of 
importance. There were exceptions to this broad 
generalization. Sometimes trade had 
vital repercussions. The case of the Barbary pi- 
instance; after humiliating 
years of bribery, ransom, and tribute, diplomacy 
having failed, there was a resort to force. Our 
trade in the Far East was also regarded as deeply 
significant; the fact that it was the government 
of the United States which insisted upon “open- 


American 


rates furnished an 


ing” Japan is clear enough evidence. 
However important these episodes, they were 
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the exceptions in a predominantly self-centered 
tradition. After a time our shipping trade fell 
off, in relation to other economic activities of 


a 
domestic nature. 


There ceased to be anything 
sufficiently distinctive about our foreign commerce 
either in quantity or character of goods or regions 
with which we traded to create great diplomatic 
issues, though fisheries disputes continued to it 
ritate our relations with Britain. Domestic mar 
kets opened so rapidly and developed to such size 
that the foreign trade was comparatively insig 
nificant in the totality of the American economy. 
Almost to the opening of this century we were 
able to get along with a consular force recruited 
under the spoils system and compensated by fees. 
Many posts were filled on a part-time basis by 
Americans or even foreigners; consular income 
could be supplemented by personal business ven 
tures of all shades of reputation. 


As commercial contacts were not vital, so per 


sonal contacts had no profound international con 


sequences. Save for missionaries and _ traders, 
relatively few Americans traveled abroad. For 
reasons that are sufficiently obvious, missionaries 
did not go to first-class powers; they spent their 
energies in colonial or “backward” regions, where 
high diplomacy profoundly 
American tourists and students such rare 
objects in world capitals—and still rarer in the 
provinces—as to make no significant impact upon 
our international relationships. 


was not involved. 


were 


Because of all these factors, diplomatic service 
abroad long appealed more to those who had so- 
cial pretensions than to men who wished to wres 
tle with tough problems of large national import. 
Therefore, it took even longer to establish a pro 
fessional diplomatic service than a consular or 
Indeed, 
the change has never been so complete in diplo- 
macy in the United States, or, for that matter, in 
other great nations. 

All American 


ganization based on the merit system. 


consular officers, even of the 
highest grade, are now, and have for many years 
been, professionals. Diplomatic chiefs of mission 
in a few capitals are seldom or never career of- 
ficers; the number of such “political appointees”’ 
has varied in forty years from 100. per cent in 
1914 to about 30 per cent today. Even when a 
professional is designated chief of mission, he 
takes on some of the qualities—and the hazards 

of a political appointee, for he holds the office 
of ambassador outside his classified rank, which, 


until recently, could not be higher than career 
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minister. In the last session of Congress provi- 
sion was made for a limited number to hold the 
rank of career ambassador. 

Virtual success in the effort to achieve isolation, 
the very limited functions and activities of the 
federal government, and the spoils system—these 
three factors united to produce a late and slow 
development of a professional foreign service for 
the United States. 

What held true for this nation in the matter of 
the separation of diplomats and consuls, and their 
characteristic functions, 


degree, applicable to most other nations. 


was, to a greater or less 
Save 
where the sovereigns acted, the only channel for 


communication between nations was through their 


foreign offices, by whatever name they were 
known. Common concepts and experiences ac- 


counted for the international hardening of ideas 
and the development of general, if not universal, 
routines in connection with diplomacy. 

One of these well-established procedures was 
for the minister or ambassador to take charge of 
all the national interests in the country to which 
he was accredited. He dealt with whatever arose 
from the contact between the two nations—politi- 
Thus he became, 
language, a generalist; nothing that 
affected the relationship between the home nation 
and the country 


cal, economic, fiscal, cultural. 


in current 


to which he was accredited was 
alien to his concern or supposed to be 
his competence to handle. 
lished by 


beyond 
That concept, estab- 
y custom, has survived as the dominant 
idea to this day. 

Exceptional situations developed from time to 


time. Some of these episodes foreshadowed prob- 


The Civil War 
Because of shortages and 
dislocations, purchases were attempted in 


lems which have become acute. 
provided one instance. 
Britain 
and there were financial dealings of many sorts; 
there were also legal issues of great significance. 
These matters were the primary concern of the 
Treasury, the War and Navy 
\ttorney General ; 


Departments, the 
the State Department was not 
regarded as organized effectively to 


them all. 


with 
Moreover, the policies of the several 
departments were not in full accord. Under the 
circumstances some felt that they must send their 
own representatives to London from time to time. 


deal 


They did so in embarrassing numbers. Young 
Henry Adams wrote to his brother: “We have a 
complete cabinet of ministerial advisers and as- 
sistants.”” 


The other son of our minister, after years of 
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historical research, expressed the situation in 
“The United States, in the midst of 


the most serious complications, was represented in 


these terms: 


London by at least three different agencies, draw- 
ing their instructions from separate sources, and 
each operating in secrecy so far as the others were 
concerned.” It was, 


as he remarked, ‘‘an ingeni- 


ously bad system.” Moreover, some of the poli- 
cies they were sent to pursue were in direct Oppo- 
sition to the course taken by the minister operat- 
ing under instructions from the Secretary of State. 

Charles Francis Adams had not only the abili- 
ties but also the sense of the fitness of things which 
characterized his father grandfather. He 
therefore sent home bitter protests against such 
trespass upon his 


and 
function: “Ever since | ve 
been here the almost constant interference of gov 
ernment etfect 
minister.” 
It was not merely outraged dignity which occa- 
sioned his complaint; he felt, with full justifica- 
tion, that the uncoordinated national effort gravely 
impaired our safety. 


had_ the 
of weakening the position of the 


agents of all kinds has 


Such episodes, however 
dangerous, were sufficiently rare as not to make 
any permanent impact upon normal practice. In- 
deed they failed to be incorporated into the dip- 
lomatic tradition, and ultimately were known only 
to research scholars. 

In the course of the twentieth century, how- 
ever, the natures of government and of interna- 
tional relations have both altered so profoundly 
that the changes cannot be described as mere al- 
terations in degree; they are so fundamental in 
character as to create kinds of dif- 
ferent world has known 
In some nations totalitarian ideology and 
practice, in others 


government 
from those the modern 
before. 
yet others 
the relations of the government to capitalism and 


socialist ideals, in vet 


commerce have wrought vast changes in size, 
function, and operation. Expanding social sensi- 


tiveness and astounding advances in communica- 
tion, technology, production, and other dynamic 
developments have effected a genuine revolution. 

Public health, for example, has become a vital 
matter. Quarantine is no longer an effective pro- 
tection to individuals or the nation as a whole; 
contacts are so many, so various, so world-wide, 
and so swift that the national interest requires 
attention to foreign as well as domestic public 
health. Rapidly expanding populations make con- 
servation not only of national, but of global, im- 
portance. A thousand other novelties in govern- 
mental interest and activity have had the same 
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effect of interweaving foreign and domestic policy 
more closely than ever before. 

As a consequence of this revolution in the shape, 
size, and functioning of government, our Depart- 
ment of State is no longer the only normal chan- 
nel of communication with other nations. At dif- 
ferent times no less than thirty or forty depart- 
ments and agencies have had personnel abroad; 
some are as permanently stationed in 
countries as are diplomats and consuls. 


foreign 
In fact, 
the Defense Department has more civilians lo- 
cated outside the United States than does the De- 
partment of State. The International Cooperation 
Agency, the United States Information Agency, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Departments 
of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare all have staff members abroad. 
Several independent agencies have personnel 
abroad, such as the Federal Maritime Board, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Communi- 
cations the Atomic 


Commission, and 


Energy 
Commission. 

In view of our international situation it is un- 
likely that there will be any significant diminution 
of these contacts. 
mestic”’ 


In addition to officers of ‘‘do- 
departments and agencies, the United 
States is represented abroad in the vast number 
of specialized agencies which are part of or closely 
affiliated with the United Nations. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the International Monetary Fund, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the Educational, 
the Univer 
sal Postal Union are a few examples. 


Scientific and Cultural Organization, 


Kvery- 


thing from culture and public health to the most 
mundane material considerations has been “‘glo- 
balized.” Agriculture, labor, and a whole series 


of interests not before regarded as “international” 
have felt this pervasive change. 

In addition, a and defense 
understandings has created a multitude of military 
and naval missions. 


series of alliances 
Moreover, organizations like 
NATO develop economic and other sections, for 
their strategy must take account of political and 


economic forces. Even organizations of which 
the United States is not a member affect our for- 
eign relations from day to day. The Coal-Steel 
Community and the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, for example, have chan- 
nels of communication with “appropriate” persons 
in the several departments and agencies in Wash- 
ington, and in some of our embassies abroad. 


Moreover trade has expanded enormously de- 
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spite all the artificial handicaps through quotas, 
exchange control, licenses, and a myriad of other 
devices. Branch manufacturing and foreign in- 
vestment have also burgeoned. These private ac- 
tivities are often infected with a public interest. 
The oil situation in the Mid-East is a familiar 
illustration. Not only do all these activities mul- 
tiply contacts, but tourism has become a great in 
ternational business. It is said that about half a 
million passports will be issued this year. Each 
citizen abroad carries potentialities for trouble 
or for better relations. In any event, the home 
government bears some responsibility for every 
one. 

What has this furious multiplication of new 
contacts and fresh channels done to our repre- 
sentation abroad through the ambassador? What 
has it done to the validity of the idea of the pro- 
fessional diplomat as a “generalist,” capable of 
handling any situation that may arise? The plain 
fact is that it has turned many of the traditional 
concepts into anachronisms. 


intergovernmental 


In sheer bulk alone 
has multiplied so 
enormously that it would be physically impossible 
to funnel it all through one man. It 
even more impossible intellectually. 
tional coordination of 


business 


would be 
The interna- 
research in such abstruse 
matters as atomic energy, ultrasonics, and dozens 
of other fields just as technical in character as 
science itself (though not often so described) is 
beyond the capacity of any single individual. 

On the other hand, the multiplication of con- 
tacts by a vast number of officials whose lines of 
responsibility completely by-pass the embassy and 
even the Department of State can only lead to 
incoherent and inconsistent commitments and de 
feat many policies through sheer confusion. That 
is not a mere prediction; it is historic fact. If 
the Civil War produced a horde of persons to 
harass and embarrass the American ministers in 
London and Paris, experience during the last 
World War proved many times worse in that re- 
spect. One who was directly involved has testi- 
fied to the “acute conflict between diplomatic and 
There have been 
1 uncoordinated and even con- 
tradictory policies pursued by different divisions 
of overgrown and poorly 


special economic missions.” 
many instances of 
administered depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The lack of coordination between military and 
One 
of the task forces of the first Hoover Commission 


political objectives was even more serious. 


called it a “fatal gap” not to have foreign and 


3S 
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military policies “firmly tied together.” “Within 
slightly more than a score of years, at great cost 
of life and property, we have won two wars, only 
to lose the peace both times through lack of clear 
and consistent national policy objectives.” 

One of the most tragic situations had to do with 
the nations of Eastern Europe. The Department 
of State was keenly aware during 1943 and there- 
after “of the menace of Soviet domination” and 
“desire to ward off this menace.” 
Tension between the military and political con- 
cepts, “the continuing failure to coordinate the use 
of political, military, and economic power within 


had an earnest 


American policy-making” contributed to making 

Kast Central Europe a Soviet “closed preserve.” 
In recent years real progress has been made in 

bringing the strings of policy 
> 1 

single strand. 


together into a 
would be naive to 
expect perfection, for the problem is full of com- 
plexities and the horns of the dilemmas are needle 
sharp. 


Of course, it 


There are inevitable differences in points 
of view which can never be wholly resolved ; they 
can be brought into coherence only by presidential 
decisions. 

Such determinations, however, cannot be made 
by any individual unless he is well served by a 
capable staff, and instrumentalities have been de- 
veloped for this purpose. The National Security 
Council has a small, but efficient, staff; it helps 
identify issues, outlines possible methods of deal- 
ing with them, and drafts statements of policy. 
The Cabinet has become a much better organized 
body and is in some respects more useful as a 
coordinating group than at any earlier period dur- 
ing the twentieth century, or, indeed, most of the 
nineteenth. Its somewhat 
developed, and may become yet more effective. 
The Bureau of the Budget and other units of the 
Executive Office of the President perform vital 
coordinating functions. 


secretariat has been 


There are also a number 
of interdepartmental committees, some of which 
have small staffs to organize their work and help 
them function. There are, consequently, ade- 
quate grounds for the assertion that progress has 
been made in pulling the strings of policy together. 

The methods that have made improvement pos- 
sible at home now need to be utilized more fully 
in our organizations abroad. While it is true that 
the coordinating authority of the ambassador has 
been reaffirmed by executive order, the machinery 
for exercising that desirable function is still in- 
adequate. Moreover, some serious negative ac- 


tions have made his task more difficult. At its 
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last session the Congress provided a foreign serv- 
ice for the Department of Agriculture. This is 
certain to lead to a demand for like representa- 
tion abroad for Commerce, Labor, and _ possibly 
other departments. 

This expedient has been tried before. Both 
Agriculture and Commerce had departmental for- 
eign services in the twenties and thirties. Ex- 
perience showed the unwisdom of the practice, 
and in 1939 their staffs were incorporated into 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps of the Depart- 
ment of State. The recent reversal of this sound 
procedure is a serious backward step; the au- 
thorization should be promptly repealed before it 
does further damage to the integrity of our effort 
abroad. 

Nevertheless, it is an instructive incident, for 
it raises the question as to why such a deviation 
from well-established policy occurred. The ex- 
planation is not far to seek; the regular diplomatic 
corps did not seem to contain enough agricultural 
experts, or even enough men who could under- 
stand, sympathize, and cooperate with specialists 
sent abroad for specific duties. 
upon 


The overemphasis 
Foreign Service officers as “generalists,” 
the tendency to look with suspicion, and some- 
times with a tincture of scorn, upon specialists 
inevitably produced discontent on the part of 
other departments that felt their work abroad was 
not so eagerly forwarded as it needed to be to 
serve the best interests of the United States. 

For a time after 1939, while the foreign staffs 
in Agriculture and Commerce were being as- 
similated, there were, if not enough, at least a 
good many members of the Foreign Service with 
special skill in both fields. But as those men grew 
older and retired, or left government service for 
private employment, or were absorbed in the 
The 


number shrank absolutely, and even more sharply 


generalist tradition, they were not replaced. 


in relation to the expansion of the foreign business 
of the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The examination for entrance into the Foreign 
Service is the same for all; there is no differen- 
tiation as to special interest or capacity. After the 
candidate has become an officer, certain areas of 
specialization receive some attention and a few 
real emphasis. for 
We have a respect- 
able number of experts on Eastern Europe. 


The area-language specialty, 
example, is well established. 
Our 
present ambassador to Moscow belongs in this 


group, as did his predecessor. Others have taken 
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the Middle East, and still others the Far East, as 
areas in which to develop special competence. 


There has been no comparable stress on subject- 


matter specialties, such as labor, commerce, fi- 
nance, management, administration, agriculture, 
or cultural relations. The lesson to be drawn 
from the action of Congress in reestablishing a 
special agricultural foreign corps is clear. If that 
act is to be repealed, and if other departments are 
to be diverted from the trend set by 


Agriculture, 
the 


must henceforth supply 
enough specialists to make it possible for embassy 


Foreign Service 
officers to cooperate effectively with representa- 
tives sent abroad for the work of each department. 

Of course, the Foreign Service cannot supply 
all the persons needed abroad for the several fields 
of specialization. That is not at all necessary ; 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 made ample pro- 
vision for service abroad by persons drawn from 
other departments, or from outside the govern- 
ment. They have the status of Foreign Service 
Reserve officers. for ex- 
ample, in staffing the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, this practice was used freely, and to 
effect. 


On some occasions, as, 


Members of 


good any department or 


agency with important foreign business can be 
designated as reserve officers; at the expiration 
of their foreign assignments they return to their 
own department. 

This expedient, well tested by experience, is SO 
simple and so obvious that it is difficult to under- 
stand why it has not been utilized more often and 
over a wider 
Petty 


range of interests and activities. 
over which department should 
meet the salary during such assignments and other 
bureaucratic minutiae have been allowed to ham- 


per a sensible practice. 


¢ ro}} ? 
haggling 


Even when it has been 
employed, difficulties regarding separate lines of 
communication back to Washington have com 
pounded the frictions to be expected from separate 
loyalties. Better discipline and better procedures 
would make the exchange of personnel an effective 
means of improving our representation abroad. 


During periods of home assignment regular 
officers with appropriate skills 
loaned, from time to other 
departments in Washington. In that way they 
could become familiar with both procedures and 
problems to which they must later give attention 


abroad. 


Ie reign Service 


should be time, to 


i 


They could also establish those personal 
relationships that facilitate cooperation upon the 
official level. 


Even so brief a discussion as this should make 
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it clear that the Foreign Service officer must be 
something more than a specialist in agriculture, 
or commerce, or labor, or any other specific field. 
He must have, in addition, the taste, the training, 
and the experience to be an effective channel of 
communication with foreign governments. He 
serves, so to speak, as the broker to bring together 
the technicians of the two countries. By his dip- 
lomatic skills he can make their cooperation more 
useful to both nations. 


His special competence 
in the 


immediate matter under consideration is 
not likely to equal that of the men with whom he 
is working, for the division of modern 
specialties has been carried so far that no one man 
can be whole field. To be useful, 
however, a broker must have a broad, but very 
genuine, understanding of the subject. Only so 
can he interpret what is afoot to his chief, the 
ambassador, and 


labor 1 


master of any 


to the Department of State. 
That observation leads directly to the most im 
portant reform in our representation abroad: it is 
a reconsideration of the position of the ambassa- 
dor. i the personal repre- 
sentative of the chief of state; as such, diplomatic 


In legal theory he is 
practice accords him the right to demand access 
to the head of the nation to which he is accredited. 
\n important reform would be to make his actual 
status conform to this theory; he be, in 
fact as in theory, the deputy of our President in 
the nation where he is located. 

This specifically, that no from 
Washington except the President and the Secre- 
tary of State should outrank him. The first half 
of that stipulation is easy of attainment; 
dents do not 


should 


means, one 


Presi- 
often or for protracted 
SS l *497°9 
Foot Will 


go abroad 


periods. Brief visits to Canada or 


Mexico have been paid; but such excursions hav 
‘| he disas- 
trous consequences of Wilson’s ill-starred sojourn 
in Paris should give us full assurance on that 
point. Even the f 
with al 


not been for purposes of negotiation, 


essential wartime meetings of 
ied heads of states resulted in 
The obvious reluctance of 
President Eisenhower to go to Geneva, his sharp 
delimitation of the subject matter and_ the 


cedures, and his insistence upon only 


| | 
Roosevelt | 


bitter controversy. 


pro- 
a brief ab- 
that the 
Presidents, therefore, are 


not likely to interfere seriously with the status of 
ambassadors. 


sence from this country indicate lesson 


has been well learned. 


Secretaries of State offer a much more difficult 
problem. It used to be the rule that they seldom 


went abroad. When William R. Day was made 
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the head of our mission to negotiate peace with 
Spain, he resigned as Secretary. Better transpor- 
tation and communication made such stringent 


limitations unnecessary. Indeed, a whole series 
of influences have tended to swing the pendulum 


to the opposite extreme and make the Secretary 


of State our most peripatetic government official. 
International conferences, such as the Pan 


American series, drew the foreign ministers of 
other American countries, and it became neces- 
sary, in courtesy, to send our Secretary of State. 
That custom has extended to the United Nations, 
and it has become the usual thing for foreign 
ministers to attend some meetings of the General 
Assembly. In addition, the council of NATO is 
composed of the foreign ministers, and the Sec- 
retary is therefore obligated to attend. From 
time to time special meetings are authorized, like 
the one directed by the heads of states at the so- 
called “summit” meeting in Geneva. 

When all these occasions are added together, 
the result is an impressive list of virtually required 
absences from the home post. The same change 
in practice can be observed in the travel schedules 
of nearly all the foreign ministers of the Great 
Powers. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union has adopted tactics 
which profoundly affect international negotiations. 
Soviet ambassadors appear to have very little au- 
thority. Dealings with them are not only difficult, 
they are usually sterile. The Kremlin sees am- 
bassadors accredited to the Soviets only sparingly, 
and is reluctant to take up important matters with 
them. As a consequence, any effort to mitigate 
the difficulties which cause world tensions is likely 
to be at the foreign minister level. 

The Soviet habit of prolonging negotiations in- 
terminably by endless repetition of propagandist 
speeches has made a bad situation much worse by 
protracting the absences of the Secretary of State 
from his post in Washington. The position of 
Molotov within the hierarchy seems to be such 
that his frequent and long absences from Moscow 
do not profoundly affect the work of the Soviet 
foreign ministry. This habit of absorbing the 
time and energies of the Western foreign ministers 
is a form of Soviet diplomatic initiative which is 
exceedingly difficult to combat, for all the world 
wants peace and demands any sacrifice of comfort 
or convenience in order to demonstrate Western 
readiness to seek accommodation. 

These are the circumstances which account for 
the fact that several recent Secretaries have been 
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abroad nearly half, or more than half, their period 
of tenure in the office. It must be remembered, 
that there are certain economies of 
time, and, indeed, of effort in this otherwise dis- 
turbing practice. 


moreover, 


Close contacts at a high level 
sometimes facilitate resolution of differences and 
the fabrication of a concerted policy. The well- 
known historical difficulties of holding an alliance 
together in peace-time make such personal meet- 
ings useful. 

It is beyond question, however, that the modern 
development produces serious difficulties, particu- 
larly for the United States. In the first place, 
the Secretary of State bears a closer and more 
direct relationship as adviser to the President than 
any other Cabinet officer. This arises from the 
special initiative in foreign affairs which interpre- 
tative practice under the Constitution has given 
the President. 

When the Secretary is away, no substitute can 
fully perform that intimate function. This is the 
more serious because, when the Secretary travels, 
he takes, of necessity, a large section of the top 
layer of State Department policy officers with him. 
In a recent instance this involved the Counsellor 
of the Department, the Assistant Secretaries in 
charge of European affairs, policy planning, pub- 
lic relations, the chief legal officer, and the chief 
cultural relations officer, as well as many at lower 
levels of authority. Not only is the Secretary's 
direction of his department badly interrupted, but 
many of his principal assistants are in imperfect 
contact with the broader aspects of their own par- 
ticular responsibilities. 

No criticism of individuals or personal capaci- 
ties is involved in the observation that, under such 
circumstances, advice to the President is not only 
less intimate, it is bound to hew more closely to 
the lines of established policy. Inevitably, when 
the Secretary and several other principal officers 
are absent, there is less flexibility in tactics; there 
are fewer imaginative suggestions available for 
the consideration of the Chief Executive. 

In the second place, the Secretary is put at a 
disadvantage in performing another essential 
function, namely to keep under continuous re- 
view every phase of our far-flung responsibilities. 
However skillful he may be as a negotiator, he 
is forced to concentrate for a considerable period 
on a limited aspect of his world-wide responsi- 
bilities. Indeed, the better negotiator he is, the 
more likely this is to be true. For negotiation is 
not merely the exercise of an art or a skill; suc- 
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cess 1s measured to a great extent by the very in- 
tensity of concentration put upon the immediate 
matter in hand. 
contacts of the 


In calmer days, and when the 
United States were less vital in 
every corner of the world, this might not have 
been so serious a matter as now it is. 

The main strategic lines of policy may not alter 
often or radically, though sharp revisions are 
sometimes imperative. Even when the basic pro- 
gram remains stable, tactical moves require deft- 
ness and speed as well as wisdom. These need 
not originate with the Secretary; normally, in- 
deed, they should not; but they require his under- 
standing assent at the very least. No other offi- 
cial, even the Under Secretary, can bring the same 
authority to them. It stands to reason that, when 
the Secretary and a whole group of his principal 
collaborators are deeply absorbed in a_ specific 
enterprise, this essential over-all review and co- 
ordination must suffer. 

In the third place, frequent and extended ab- 
sences impair the important Washington contacts 
with other countries. Of 
course, it is not necessary for the Secretary to 


ambassadors from 
see every ambassador on every item of business. 
No one expects that under modern circumstances. 
Nevertheless, when there is acute danger of con- 
flict or war and the United States wishes to take 
a strong position in the interests of peace, and 
summons the ambassadors of the nations con- 
cerned to the Department of State, it is not so 
effective when they must confer with a lesser of- 
ficial than the Secretary himself. The purpose of 
such a summons is to dramatize the interest of 
the United States in the issue of peace or war. 
That purpose 
deputy, however able. 


cannot be served so well by any 

In the fourth place, long or frequent absences 
break essential contacts with the Congress. It is 
a historic fact that there has always been tension 
between the legislative and executive in foreign 
affairs. Washington’s attempts to consult with 
the Senate over an Indian negotiation proved hu- 
miliating to him, and led to one of the rare out- 
bursts of his usually well-disciplined temper. No 
President has ever attempted such a conference 
since. But the breach has made the Senate, if 
anything, more sensitive to its special preroga- 
tives. And as early as Jay’s Treaty the House 
of Representatives sought to affect foreign policy 
through its power to originate appropriations. 
That effort failed by a narrow margin, but the 
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same tendency has reappeared again and again in 
ditferent forms during our history. 

As foreign relations have expanded in scope and 
importance, attention to these historic tensions has 
become more necessary—and ever a more delicate 
matter. One of the principal duties of the Secre- 
tary is to keep open the channels of communica 
tion between the executive and the legislature in 
matters of foreign relations. This task must now 
be concentrated in the periods of his presence in 
Washington, when all the other pressures inevi- 
tably built up during his absence are also most 
intense. 

Fifthly, the concentration of too many major 
negotiations in the hands of the Secretary some 
times seriously impairs the position of our am 
bassadors abroad. This is particularly the case 
when the negotiation is with a single country. If 
the Secretary must attend to it in person, the am- 
bassador should be his chief assistant and deputy. 
When he is allowed only formal participation, or 
none at all, and the Secretary's chief aides are 
from Washington, the danger to the ambassador’s 
position may be serious. Such impairment of 
prestige is even greater when one of the Assistant 
Secretaries is sent abroad to take over a ne 


rota 
tion with a single country. 


There is clear evi- 
dence that this needless practice has injured the 
negotiating position of the ambassador; it is a 
direct encouragement to the other party to make 
difficulties with the regular representative” until 
someone is sent from the Department of State 
with larger concessions. It should be obvious 
that there are no such compelling reasons to con 
tinue this practice as exist in some cases where 
the Secretary himself is involved. 

Moreover, every visit of the Secretary or an 
Assistant Secretary to one nation builds up pres- 
sures for like attention and courtesy to another 


and then yet another country. Illustrations are 
And each 
such visit tends, in some degree, to undercut the 
position and authority of the resident American 
ambassador in country after country. 

In any event, no other Cabinet officer save the 
Secretary of State should outrank, or by-pass, the 
ambassador in the nation to which he is accred- 
ited. When officials come abroad 


so familiar as to need no elaboration. 


for consulta- 
they should 
always take the ambassador, or a deputy desig- 


tions, as is occasionally necessary, 


nated by him, into all conferences or negotiations, 
preferably as a participant, but at least as an 
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auditor. The ambassador's representative should 
then make an independent report to his chief of 
everything that transpired. 

This rule should hold for all who come abroad, 
of whatever rank and from whatever department. 
It should apply even to special ambassadors. In 
one capital, at one time, the United States had five 
persons in with ambassadorial rank. 
Such extreme instances have been and should re- 
main very rare; but in any case all should be sub- 
ordinate to the regularly accredited chief of mis- 
sion and should perform their specific functions 
with him or his designated representative in at- 
should be obligated to 
keep the ambassador regularly informed. 


residence 


tendance. That deputy 

This sketch of the position of the ambassador 
indicates three essentials for the management of 
his mission. First, the embassy should have a 
structural organization that makes a wide range 
of diverse ope rations possible. It 
men of 


should have 
specialized experience and capacity in 
charge of its several sections, men who can work 
comfortably with representatives of departments 
the Department of State. There 


fiscal matters, com- 


than 
she uld be 


other 
men competent in 
merce, labor, agriculture, 
others. 


cultural contacts, among 
Some embassies, though organized along 
these lines, do not have enough qualified special- 
Several are 
now larger than the entire Department of State 
at the opening of the First World War. More- 
over, the volume of communications to and from 
the Department and with others is enormous. 
No ambassador or minister-counsellor can begin 
to read them all, much less deal with the manifold 
problems involved. 


ists to head the appropriate sections. 


Only a high degree of or- 
ganization can keep him in touch with so wide a 
range of activity. 

The second essential is a replica, on an embassy 
scale, of the executive secretariat that functions so 


efficiently in the Department of State. Such an 
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organization would make certain that whatever 
has been done in the embassy is brought promptly 
to the attention of the ambassador in a manner 
and a compass that make it possible for him really 
to supervise all for which he bears official respon- 
sibility. He would then be in a position to report 
promptly to the Secretary of State any deviation 
in action from coordinated policy developed in 
Washington. 

The third, and final, essential is a period of 
preparation for such complex and exacting re- 
sponsibilities. The Army and the Navy have 
long recognized not only the desirability but the 
sheer necessity of high-level in-service schools. 
Few officers, in normal times, rise to positions of 
high command without periods of study in the 
Naval War College, the Army War College, or 
the National War College. Unhappily, the For- 
eign Service has no such tradition, though the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 specifically autho- 
rizes a school equivalent in standing with those 
of the armed forces. 

Those who come up through successive grades 
in our professional Foreign Service need a year 
detached from the daily pressure of routines to 
study and reflect upon all the phases of our for- 
eign relations, including those with which their 
assignments have given them little previous con- 
tact. They would profit by a period of training 
in the operation and supervision of so complex 
an organization as is to be found in many Ameri- 
can embassies today. This should take place just 
before the officer is to be designated minister- 
counsellor of a large embassy, or ambassador in 
in one of the smaller missions. 

We have had a corps of professionals in the 
Foreign Service for just about fifty years. There 
has been a firm statutory basis for the Service for 
a little over thirty years. It is high time that we 
build a yet stronger Service upon these sound 
foundations. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s triumphant reception 
as America’s first ambassador to France (1776- 
1785) and the esteem in which he and his writings 
were held by eighteenth-century philosophers and 
citizens alike are well known.’ His popularity 
continued virtually unabated after his death in 
1790 with the Convention and succeeding revolu- 
tionary governments installing the Philadelphia 
sage in the roster of republican saints.? Follow- 
ing the establishment of the Consulate (Novem- 
ber, 1799) and until after the fall of the Empire 
in 1814, however, his reputation seems to have 
undergone an eclipse. Throughout the Napole- 
onic interlude Lafayette and the /déologues kept 
alive, if but feebly, the republican spirit, so ad- 
mirably embodied by the American Franklin.* 
Yet while numerous substantial and fragmentary 
editions of his writings appeared in both the 
United States and England, no collections of 
Franklin’s works were published in France ‘be- 
tween 1800 and 1817. Incomplete investigations 
for 1800-1811 and thorough research for 1812- 
1817 yield only two French editions of the Way 
to Wealth, most frequently reprinted Franklin 
opuscule.* 

1 See Hale, Edward E., E. E. Hale, Jr., Franklin in 
Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1888, 2 v., and Stourzh, 
Gerald, Benjamin Franklin and American foreign policy, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954. 

2 See Fay, Bernard, L’esprit révolutionnaire en France 
et aux Etats-Unis a la fin du XVIII* siécle, Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1925; Villard, Léonie, La France et les Etats-Unis, 
Lyon, Les éditions de Lyon, 1952; Chinard, Gilbert, The 
apotheosis of Benjamin Franklin, Paris, 1790-1791, Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 99 (6) : 440-473, 1955. 

>See Cailliet, Emile, La tradition littéraire des 
logues, Philadelphia, Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 19, 1943, 
and Stein, Jay W., The Idéologues, their theories and 
politics: intellectuals under the governments of the French 
Revolution and Napoleonte regime, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1953. 

* The two editions are Besancon, 1809, no. 73 in Ford, 
Paul L., Franklin bibliography, Brooklyn, N. Y., n. p., 
1888 (hereafter referred to as “Ford’) and Lyon, 1811, 
no. 109 of the Franklin section in the Catalogue général 
des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque nationale, 
Bibliotheque nationale, 1897- 
“Bibliothéque nationale’). 


France, 


idéo- 


Paris, 
(hereafter referred to as 


The reasons for the decline of French interest 
in Franklin during the Consulate and the Empire 
are not entirely clear. Both government and peo 
ple were attracted to dynamic leadership, military 
glory, and the reparation of revolutionary ex- 
cesses. Washington, great general and republican 
aristocrat, fared somewhat better in official and 
popular favor than Franklin, utilitarian philoso- 
pher and revolutionary saint.’ Bernard Fay has 
stated, without giving his source, that Bonaparte 
did not like Franklin and tried to stifle his influ- 
ence in France.* It is quite possible that Napo- 
leon may have found Franklin, democratic Amer- 
ica incarnate for many Frenchmen, little to his 
taste and may have discouraged admiration of 
him. Following the establishment of the Empire 
in 1804 comparatively little foreign news pene 
trated the heavily censored Parisian press. In 
comparison with preceding and following decades 
a considerable decline in the 
themes marks the entire period. 

The return of the Bourbons to power in April, 
1814, was accompanied by noticeably greater free 
dom of expression. 


use of American 


Foreign news soon held a 
prominent place in Paris newspapers, and spo- 
radic reports from New York and Washington 
began to find a place there. Groping with the 
forms and functions of representative government, 
some thoughtful Frenchmen remembered the fed- 
eral republic across the Atlantic and wondered 


whether their fledgling constitutional monarchy 


’ Fontanes’ elegy of Washington at Bonaparte’s instiga 
tion, 8 February 1800, is well known. John Marshall’s 
official biography of Washington was translated in 1807 
and reviewed by Francois-Benoit Hoffman in the Journal 
de l’Empire. Charles Botta’s History of the War of In- 
dependence of the United States of America was trans 
lated into French in 1812-1813. A play, Washington ou 
les Représailles, by Henri de Lacoste, was produced and 
published in 1813. 

6 Fay, Esprit révolutionnaire, 298. Napoleon may have 
read the Way to wealth, but there is no proof of this. 
See Rosen, Lew, Napoleon on America and the Ameri- 
cans, Fortnightly Review (London), 690, April, 1903, 
and Schalck de la Favorie, Alfred, Napoléon et l'Amé- 
rique, 9, Paris, Payot, 1917. 
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might profit by American experience. Jefferson’s 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice (1801) was 
translated in 1814. In periodicals and pamphlets, 
as in the Chamber of Deputies, there were occa- 
sional references to and comparisons with Ameri- 
can legislative procedure and experience, but on 
the whole Frenchmen turned for guidance and 
enlightenment toward England, victor at Water- 
loo and the world’s successful constitutional mon- 
archy. America occupied a very minor role in 
French thought during the first five years of the 
Restoration. After 1820 greater dissatisfaction 
on the part of French Liberals with the statesmen 
and policies of the restored monarchy encountered 
severe censorship. Unable to criticize govern- 
mental policies as they would have liked, Liberals 
found in praise of progressive, democratic Amer- 
ica an oblique but effective means of discrediting 
reaction at home. A flourishing, expanding econ- 
omy, such achievements as the Erie Canal, as well 
as the wide popularity ot Cooper's novels helped 
to bring the United States into increasing promi- 
nence during the 1820's. The overwhelming 
ovations accorded Lafayette during his 1824-1825 
American voyage were followed by an upsurge 
of pro-American enthusiasm among progressive- 
minded Frenchmen which lasted until after 1830.7 

Since nineteenth-century French concern with 
the United States is largely a product of the 
1820's, it is not surprising that little is heard of 
Franklin during the early years of the Restora- 
tion. 1814 1817 in five leading 
Parisian periodicals and daily newspapers, in the 
twenty books and pamphlets touching upon Amer- 
ican affairs, there is but one reference to him.*® 
News from London in 1816 that William Temple 
Franklin was at last completing his edition of his 
grandfather’s published and unpublished writings 
undoubtedly served as the immediate stimulus for 
a revival of interest by French 
American diplomat and moraliste. 
was 


Between and 


editors in the 

The moment 
favorable, moreover. Franklin’s popularity 
in France during the years 1777-1799 had _ not 
been completely 
works 


forgotten. Few copies of his 


were available. Translations of foreign 

7For French opinion of the United States 1814-1830, 
see McBride, John D., America in the French mind dur- 
ing the Bourbon restoration, Ann 
Microfilms, 1955. 

8 The reference is by Nougaret, P. J. B., Beautés de 
l'histoire des Etats-Unis, 361, Paris, Brunot Labbé, 1816, 
who remarks that the Way to wealth contributed above 
all to spreading the practice of “bonnes meeurs” in the 
United States. 
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writers, interest in the Revolution of 1789 and the 
events leading up to it were increasingly in vogue. 

Intending to reach the public before a rival 
translator could finish his adaptation of the Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin edition, Charles Malo, a 
young littérateur and publicist, prepared early in 
1817 a hasty translation of volumes five and six 
of William Duane’s edition of Franklin’s works 
published in Philadelphia 1808-1818.  Malo’s 
translation of Franklin’s correspondence, appear- 
ing in print one month before the first volume of 
the W. T. Franklin edition, inaugurated a pub- 
lishing venture which was to assume considerable 
proportions in the 1820’s. In addition to the two 
separate translations of his correspondence, French 
editors brought out between 1817 and 1830 two 
extensive collections of Franklin’s autobiographi- 
cal, political, and philosophical writings, one of 
which went through three editions, two editions 
of a new translation of the Autobiography, five 
shorter anthologies containing from fifty-nine to 
one hundred fifty-two pages, and twenty-five sep- 
arate editions of the Way to Wealth, which was 
also printed six times in anthologies. The bibli- 
ography of French editions of Franklin’s writings 
contains for these years forty-three items.° A 
similar bibliography for Cooper consists of twenty- 
eight entries; for Irving, thirteen.’ It should be 
noted, however, that the Cooper and Irving fig- 
ures represent editions of complete novels, while 
thirty-six of the Franklin items are editions of 
the Way to Wealth, short anthologies, or miscel- 
laneous pieces. Between 1817 and 1823 Franklin 
was virtually the only American writer known in 
France. Following that date he vied with Cooper 
and Irving for recognition as America’s contribu- 
tion to literature. 

Franklin’s Restoration revival began with a 
bitter quarrel between translators and editors. 
On 11 January 1817 the well-known Parisian 
libraire Janet published the prospectus for Charles 
Malo’s two-volume translation of the Duane edi- 
tion of the correspondence. March first the firm 
Treuttel and Wurtz warned the public against 
Malo’s unauthorized version and announced an 
authorized translation by LaMardelle of the W. T. 
Franklin correspondence, to appear simultaneously 


® Twenty-one of these are not listed by Ford. See 
below, the annotated bibliography of Franklin in France, 
1814-1830, in which the various translations and editions 
are given in order of publication. 

10 McBride, America in the French mind, 361-364, 376- 

: 


378 
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with the London edition. Malo’s Volume One ap- 
peared 8 March 1817. March 16 an anonymous 
letter in the Constitutionnel, no doubt inspired by 
Treuttel and Wurtz, pointed out numerous flaws 
in Malo’s work. The latter replied sharply 29 
March in the preface to his second volume. Dis- 
cussing the numerous abridgments ordered by 
Temple Franklin for the French edition, Malo ac- 
cused him of “des considérations d’amour propre 
et des passions locales” and declared that he had 
celui dont il hérite.”'! LaMardelle 
replied 12 April 1817 in the preface to his own 
edition. 


“assassiné 


He defended the grandson's abridgments 
on the grounds that the omitted passages were 
difficult for a French public ignorant of certain 
allusions. In a long diatribe he spelled out the 
misconstructions, mistranslations, improprieties, 
barbarisms, and needless suppressions with which 
Malo’s work abounds. At least five periodicals 
and the Bibliographie de la France echoed the dis- 
pute. While not devoid of gaucheries and errors, 
the LaMardelle translation is by far the better of 
the two.'” 

No correspondence was more widely discussed 
in 1817 than Franklin’s. Six Parisian dailies and 
five magazines devoted seventeen articles to the 
LaMardelle and Malo editions. In these seven- 
teen reviews appear the traits which characterize 
journalistic discussion of Franklin throughout the 
Restoration. Attitudes with respect to the Ameri- 
can scientist, moraliste, and diplomat, as toward 
nearly all things American during the period, were 
almost invariably determined by the writers’ po- 
sition with regard to primarily French problems 
and policies. Critics and opponents of the Res- 
toration saw in the American Franklin the epi- 
tome of all the virtues. Royalists and conserva- 
tives rarely had a friendly word for him. 

For the Constitutionnel, largest Parisian daily, 
organ of the liberal bourgeoisie, and outspoken 
critic of the regime, the name of Franklin “rap- 
pelle deja l’idée d'une de ces grandes figures que 
histoire offre a l'étude et a la venération des 
siecles, d’une de ces physionomies antiques ou la 
nature semble se complaire a reproduire le type 
du beau moral dans toute sa perfection, mais que 
ses mains avares n’accordent a l"humanité qu’a de 

11 Correspondance inédite et secrete du Dr. B. Franklin 
(ed. Charles Malo) 2: vi, Paris, Janet pere, 1817. 

12 PDaunou, J. C. F., Journal des Savants, June, 1817 
48-49, discusses in some detail the merits of the two 
translations. For other reviews, see nos. 1 and 3 in the 
biblography below 
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longs intervalles.” ‘* But for an anonymous re- 
viewer in the influential right of center Journal 
des Débats, the American was “commun dans ses 
plaisanteries, faux dans ses raisonnements, lourd 
jusqu’au scandale dans ses réflexions morales.” ' 
The Débats critics added to his analysis of Frank- 
lin as an overrated personality a personal note 
which as a rule was absent in both the Liberals’ 
invariably favorable and the Conservatives’ gen- 
erally harsh assessments of the American’s role 
and deeds. While one Constitutionnel reviewer 
regretted the lack of letters depicting the philoso 
pher “en déshabillé,’*® French journalists en- 
visaged Franklin primarily as a symbol of the 
reform movement and revolution which had had 
either disastrous or 
France. 


beneficial consequences for 
Distrust or praise of America as the personifi- 
cation of revolution and successful defiance of au-. 
thority was typical of Restoration thought. The 
reviewer of the arch-royalist Quotidienne began 
his article on the Malo edition by acknowledging 
Franklin’s probity, strength of character, and so 
cial virtues along with his rightfully illustrious 
reputation in the field of science. Yet he deeply 
resented the thirst for innovations and the fanati- 
cal urge for liberty which Franklin’s conduct and 
example had left as a legacy to Europe." 
Likewise representative of Restoration attitudes 
toward the United States, critics sought by search- 
ing Franklin’s correspondence to find material in 
support of their own beliefs or of use in demolish- 
ing those of their adversaries. The Constitution- 
nel encountered there abundant support for its 
program of greater civil and political liberty, 
religious tolerance, and humanitarian reforms. 
Conservative organs, on the other hand, devoted 
several paragraphs to attacking Franklin’s argu 
ments against an hereditary Order of the Cin- 
cinnati (letter to Mrs. Sarah Bache, 26 January 
1784) and to vindicating the institution of a privi- 
leged nobility which survivors of the ancien ré- 
gime were attempting to reestablish. The final 
settlement of the question of the confiscated biens 
nationaux was a burning issue during the first 
decade of the Restoration. Friends of monarchy 


13 Constitutionnel, 
edition. 

14 Journal des Débats, 10 April 1817, review of the 
Malo edition. 

15 Constitutionnel, 
edition. 

16 Ouotidienne, 23 March 1817. 


11 April 1817, review of the Malo 


19 April 1817, review of the Malo 
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were quite alarmed by and sought to refute the 
“apologie ingénieuse de la confiscation” pro- 
pounded by Franklin in his letter of 26 June 
1785 on the fate of the American loyalists."7 
Discussing volumes devoted primarily to politi- 
cal, diplomatic, and private correspondence, Pari- 
sian reviewers made only passing acknowledgment 
of Franklin’s justified reputation as a scientist. 
Nor, with the exception of one Journal des Débats 
critic who found him greatly overrated as stylist 
and moraliste,'* 
forth The liberal press 
noted the mediocre quality of both translations 
and pointed out that a lively, personal style lay 
behind the indifferent renderings into French.'® 
With the relationship of church to state and 


did his purely literary qualities 


call extensive remarks. 


society high on the list of controversial issues of 
the Restoration, Franklin’s religious beliefs came 
in for considerable comment. Voltairean and 
violently anti-clerical, the Constitutionnel found 
Franklin’s belief in broad religious tolerance, in 
an eternal moral order, and his readiness to con 
fide himself to a protecting Providence to be in 
close affinity with its own position. With evident 
relish it confronted the right-wing opposition with 
his praise of the “heretic” Priestley and his “sus- 
picions” that Christianity had lost some of its 
primitive purity. Noting that of all the sages of 
antiquity whose virtues reappeared in Franklin, 
he most resembled Socrates, the journal pro- 
claimed the Philadelphia sag to rank 
alongside its gods Voltaire and Neither 
of the latter, it declared, had said more in favor 
of independence in religious beliefs and the advan- 


tages of 


worthy 


m 
Rousseau. 


tolerance. The editors cited with ap- 
proval extracts from his letter of 6 June 1753 to 
Joseph Huey on the importance of good works 
and the purely relative value of formal religious 
adherence. When enemies of enlightenment burn 
the works of the “philosophes modernes,” con- 
cluded the Constitutionnel, Franklin’s correspond- 
ence will not escape the flames.*° 

While the Constitutionnel assigned to Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Franklin equal honors at the bigots’ 
book-burning, the clerical 


Ouotidienne through 


17 Ouotidienne, 20 
Mardelle edition. 
1817. 

8 Journal des Débats, 10 April 1817. 

19 For comment by French Liberals on Franklin’s style 
the Constitutionnel, 11 April 1817, and the Journal 
des Savants and Mercure de France reviews listed in nos 
1 and 3 of the bibliography. 

20 Constitutionnel, 11 April 1817 


October 1822, review of the La- 
Also see Journal des Débats, 10 April 


see 
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selection of detail and point of emphasis presented 
a religious Franklin far different from the impious 


philosophes : 


Un trait remarquable du caractére de Franklin, et 
dont toute sa correspondance rend témoignage, c’est 
qu'il était profondément religieux ; a la vérité, c'est a 
sa maniére. Ainsi il croit Dieu trop élevé pour que 
sa gloire soit intéressée au culte que nous lui rendons; 
mais il nous croit intéressés nous-memes a ce culte, 
parce que la vertu vient de Dieu, qu'elle s’obtient par 
la priére et que la grandeur et la sublimité de l’essence 
divine n’empechent point le créateur du monde de 
s’occuper des hommes et de les combler de ses faveurs. 
Il ne pense pas que le mérite propre de nos bonnes ac- 
tions puisse nous rendre dignes d’un état de feélicité 
parfait en valeur, éternel en durée; mais il se remet 
avec confiance du soin de son avenir au Dieu qui l’a 
crée, Il professe hautement qu'il ne désire point 
voir diminuer la foi dans les religions positives.*! 


How superior, proclaims the Quotidienne, is 
Franklin’s benevolent humility to the egotistical 
pride of Voltaire’s school of atheists! How much 
more comforting is Franklin’s grateful faith in 
divine Providence than those despairing doctrines 
which abandon man to the incalculable risks of a 
blind chance! Franklin’s philosophy is not re- 
ligion, decides the Quotidienne, but it is the best 
thing after it.** 

The American philosopher's position with re- 
gard to organized religion, his relationship to 
eighteenth-century philosophic thought, his role 
in the American Revolution, his reputation as 
apostle of liberty, his stand on problems of current 
interest to Frenchmen, his work as moraliste, such 
were the aspects of Franklin’s personality and 
writings which interested French critics in the 
first year of his French renaissance. 

In June, 1818, appeared the two-volume trans- 
lation by A. fh. B. Defauconpret- -Cooper’s future 
translator—of W. T. Franklin’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Only 
four reviewers heralded its appearance on the Pari- 
sian scene, but one of these, Francois-Benoit Hoff- 
man, did so in a forty-page study which is a major 
Restoration contribution to the history of Frank- 
lin’s reputation in France.** A fairly successful 
playwright, poet, and composer of operas whose 


“1 Quotidienne, 20 October 1822. 

22 Tbid. 

23 Hoffman’s study appeared as a series of four articles 
in the Journal des Débats, 4, 7, 10, 14, October, 1818, and 
is reprinted in his Giuvres complétes 6: 470-510, Paris, 
Ladvocat, 1828-1829. His review of Marshall’s Life of 
H’ashington is also reprinted there: 6: 510-523. 
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collected works comprise nine volumes, Hoffman 
(1760-1828) abandoned the theater for criticism 
and became during the Empire the Journal des 
Débats’ most influential literary critic. A careful, 
scholarly type with a penchant for history, Hoff- 
man read the memoirs with evident care and de- 
voted his series of four articles almost entirely to 
consideration of Franklin’s role 
Revolution, the events leading 
influence in Europe. 


in the American 
up to it, and its 
The opening sentence of his 
first article suggests the general tone of the entire 
series: “Est-il un homme en Europe assez com- 
pletement, assez heureusement ignorant pour 
n’avoir jamais entendu parler de Benjamin Frank- 
lin, de la guerre d’Amérique, des insurgents, des 
Bostoniens, et de la grande lutte entre 1’ Angleterre 
et les Etats-Unis?” ** Hoffman made no effort to 
hide his lack of sympathy for Franklin and the 
United States in general. While not denying the 
American’s historical and intellectual importance, 
he attempted a systematic deflation of his subject 
and was particularly concerned with combating 
what he considered unwarranted 


aspects of a 
Franklin myth in France. 


Principal among these, 
he said, was the belief that Franklin sincerely 
tried to avert a split between the colonies and 
England, that he worked actively at reconciliation 
until well after the Declaration of Independence. 
Through selections from the correspondence and 
political pamphlets, after step by step examination 
of Franklin’s negotiations in London and his con- 
duct during the Hutchinson affair, the reviewer 
arrived at his often reiterated conclusion that, 
while from the patriotic Americans’ point of view 
Franklin’s role in the pre-1776 conflict and his 
actions during the war were admirable, only a 
fool could see in them love of peace or sincere 
desire for reconciliation with England.’ 

Second only to his effort to make of the philos- 
opher a sort of war-monger was Hoffman’s thesis 
that Franklin, notwithstanding the brilliant re- 
ception and overwhelming ovations accorded him 
by all classes of French society, was no friend of 
France. Leaning particularly on pre-revolution- 
ary phases of his career, the critic pointed out at 
great length that Franklin and his fellow colonists 
were strongly anti-French until after the Alliance 
of 1778. Emphasizing the Franklin letter of 28 
August 1767 in which he speaks of the French as 
“that intriguing nation” 


and with documents in 


hand relating to his career as colonial agent in 


24 Journal des Débats, 
Thid. 


4 October 1818. 
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London, Hoffman declared that France’s loss of 
Canada was due to the good doctor. He cited in 
italics Temple Franklin's statement that his grand- 
father looked upon France in relation to England 
as another Carthage and formed the project of 
destroying her maritime ascendancy.*° 

Franklin the false friend of France, Franklin 
the active promoter of dissension between the col- 
onies and England, between England and France, 
Franklin the man responsible for the Revolution- 
ary War, Franklin the “dieu tutélaire” of French 
revolutionists, Franklin the hypocrite who advo- 
cated modesty and sobriety for the people but who 
took pleasure in enumerating the honors and con- 
siderations heaped upon him, such was, according 
to Hoffman, the self-portrait revealed in the mem- 
oirs of a man who duped a nation of ‘‘vingt-quatre 
millions de royalistes en faveur de trois millions 
de révoltés dont les trois quarts ne voulaient pas 
etre libres.”’ °7 

The anonymous reviewer of the W. T. Franklin 
edition of the Memoirs in the ultra-royalist Quoti- 
dienne was only slightly more favorable to his 
subject than Francois-Benoit Hoffman. While 
Hoffman dwelt almost entirely on Franklin's ac- 
tions as statesman and diplomat, the Ouotidienne 
was primarily interested in demonstrating that his 
fame as a wise, adroit, and virtuous man was ex- 
aggerated. Frenchmen of his political persuasion, 
the journal declared, had inflated and perpetuated 
the legend of Franklin hero without parallel. 
While the American was no doubt useful, honest, 
clever, moderate, disciplined, and a benefit to his 
own or any country, he did not rise to the “vertus 
sublimes” which render certain names eternal in 
the memories of men.** 

In November, 1824, A. Charles Renouard, law- 
yer, author, and member of a prominent family of 
editors and publishers, offered to the public his 
two-volume Mélanges de morale, d' économie et de 
politique de Benjamin Franklin. The only 
Restoration anthology to be reprinted three times, 
the Mélanges are a creditable job of editing. 
While aphoristic and political pieces predominate, 
the forty-three selections cover all aspects of 
Franklin’s writings except the scientific. Re- 
nouard included a few pieces previously untrans- 
~ 26 Journal des Débats, 10 October 1818. W. 1 
lin’s comment is found in Memoirs of the life and writings 
of Benjamin Franklin 1: 194, London, H. Colburn, 1818, 
and Mémoires sur la vie et les écrits de Benjamin Frank- 
lin 1: 337, Paris, Treuttel et Wurtz, 1818. 

27 Journal des Débats, 14 October 1818. 

28 Quotidienne, 24 July 1818. 
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lated, reviewed earlier translations, and provided 
informative footnotes. 
Franklin” 
with 


The fifty-nine page “No- 
with which he prefaced his 
Hoffman’s series of articles, the 
Restoration’s most extensive discussion of Frank- 
lin. Renouard’s essay, which reappears in slightly 
revised form as the introduction to his translation 
of the Autobiography, is also representative of the 
“notices” affixed to the short anthologies and edi- 
tions of the Way to Wealth which reintroduced 
Franklin to a larger reading public. Following 
closely the Autobiography to 1757, Renouard de- 
votes the greater part of his essay to a rather de- 
tailed account of his subject’s life and deeds. As 
with all his Restoration editors, Franklin’s scien- 


tice sur 
work is, 


tific achievements received only cursory attention. 
Unlike reviewers in the periodical press, who pre- 
ferred to discuss the statesman and combatant in 
the cause of liberty, Renouard was only secondar- 
ily interested in the later phases of his career. 
Magistrate concerned with humanitarian reforms, 
he found ‘lintéret le plus vif et la plus utile in- 
struction” in the constant struggle of Franklin the 
young artisan for self-improvement and moral 
perfection.*° 

Seven reviews of Renouard’s Mélanges and of 
his translation of the Autobiography introduce no 
new themes into the Restoration portrait of the 
American philosopher and diplomat. Periodicals 
of liberal conviction were again unstinting in their 
praise of all aspects of his life and works. Re- 
viewers of all complexions admired his “belle vie” 
and his rise by means of industry and integrity 
from poverty to fame and fortune. His scientific 
achievements again were considered of less inter- 
est than his role as statesman and philosopher. A 
Journal des Débats reviewer, alone among royalist 
journalists to comment on the Renouard volumes, 
remarked in 1827, as his colleague had done in 
1817, that more was to be expected from a writer 
of Franklin’s reputation. His parables lack origi- 
nality; his proverbs and the Way to Wealth are 
monotonous and fail to keep the reader’s attention. 
Franklin as political writer is superior to the 
economist and moraliste, although the “philosophe 
éclairé, savant profond,” and “‘citoyen integre et 
courageux” will always be a glory to his country 
and an honor to mankind.” *° 


29 Mélanges de morale, d’économie et de politique... 
de Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. C. Renouard) 1: 34, Paris, 
Renouard, 1824. 

30 Journal des Débats, 25 August 1827, review of the 
second edition of the Mélanges. 
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Thirty-one newspaper and magazine articles re- 
viewing five major editions comprise the bulk of 
Restoration comment on Franklin. Other testi- 
mony as to his popularity during these years is 
found, however, in a wide variety of writings.*" 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
number of references to and anecdotes about him 
in books and periodicals between 1817 and 1830.%2 
The economist Charles Dunoyer has been called a 
“writer of Franklin’s school.” ** Lafayette, Lib- 
eral hero of the Restoration, was warm in his ad- 
miration of the American sage and communicated 
his enthusiasm to at least one of his disciples.*4 
Destutt de Tracy ordered Franklin’s portrait in 
1820 from the popular artist Ary Scheffer.*° The 

31 Three rather detailed discussions of Franklin are 
found in (1) Dictionaire [sic] des sciences médicales; 
biographie médicale (ed. A. J. L. Jourdan) 4: 254-260, 
Paris, C. L. F. Panckoucke, 1820-1825. The Franklin 
article, by R. N. D. Desgenettes, president of the Société 
médicale de l’Académie royale de médecine, gives some 
emphasis to his inventions and scientific experiments. 
(2) Biographie nouvelle des contemporains (ed. A. V. 


Arnault, Antoine Jay, and others) 7: 310-316, Paris, 
Librairie historique, 1820-1825, which discusses Frank- 
lin’s religious beliefs. (3) Mémoires inédites de l’abbé 


[André] Morellet, de l’Académie frangaise, sur le 18° 
siécle et sur la révolution, 2nd ed., 1: 295-321, Paris, 
Ladvocat, 1822, where Franklin is seen as the bon vivant 
of Passy. 

32In addition to the editions, reviews, and references 
noted in the present article and its accompanying bibli- 
ography, the author has counted seventy-eight other ref- 
erences to Franklin in French publications between 1814 
and 1830. 

33 Sainte-Beuve, Charles-Augustin, English portraits, 
66, New York, Henry Holt, 1875. The comparison be- 
tween Dunoyer and Franklin originally appeared in the 
Constitutionnel, 15 November 1852, in the first of Sainte- 
Beuve’s three essays devoted to Franklin. The only ref- 
erence to Franklin in Dunoyer’s writings published dur- 
ing the Restoration occurs in L’industrie et la morale 
considérées dans leurs rapports avec la liberté, 329, Paris, 
A. Sautelet, 1825, where he cites Franklin on the paucity 
of government jobs and the poor rentability of illustrious 
birth in the United States. 3y qualifying Dunoyer a 
writer of Franklin’s school, Sainte-Beuve probably refers 
to the economist’s conviction that the felicity of a nation 
depends on the degree of its citizens’ application to in- 
dustrious labor, wise moderation, and the cultivation of 
those useful arts which promote the general well-being. 

34 Lafayette’s Mémoires, Paris, Fournier, 1837-1838, 6 
v., contain numerous references to Franklin. For the en- 
thusiasm communicated to his disciple (and secretary), 
see Levasseur, Auguste, Lafayette en Amérique en 1824 
et 1825 1: 76, 176-177, 186-192, 318, Paris, Baudouin, 
1829. 

35 Friedman, Lionel J., One of the “Happy Few’”’ in 
America, The American Voyage of Victor Jacquemont, 
27, Harvard Univ. unpublished doctoral dissertation, 1950. 
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entire group of /déologues and Liberals centering 
around Destutt de Tracy and Lafayette seem to 
have had something of a sentimental cult for 
him.*® Victor Jacquemont, whose opinions of the 
Americans as a whole were scarcely flattering, 
found Franklin’s Mélanges much to his taste but 
believed his friend Stendhal would consider them 
“plats.” 

A. H. Smyth in the introductory volume to his 
edition of Franklin’s writings remarks that Balzac 
knew Franklin intimately well and while under 
the influence of “Poor Richard” created M. 
Gausse, the dull, pompous parish priest of his 
youthful Vicaire des Ardennes (1822). “M. 
Gausse,” states Smyth, “is the lean Yankee mo- 
ralist Abraham metamorphosed into a corpulent 
French vicar, who utters sage prudential maxims 
gathered from a careful reading of the Philadel- 
phia almanacs.” Comparison of the Ardennes 
rector’s proverbs with those found in Franklin’s 
almanacs, however, fails to yield a single direct 
or indirect borrowing from the American. The 
use of proverb-spouting characters for comic ef- 
fect is found in Rabelais, Moliére, Cervantes and 
other with whom Balzac was familiar. 
The six proverbs, out of some hundred mouthed 
by Balzac’s kindly cleric, which are Franklinesque 
in air, counsel patience, humility, prudence, and 
discretion but have a long history in French 
proverbial literature. Exhortations to frugality 
and economy, so characteristic of the Almanacs, 
are almost entirely absent in Le Vicaire des Ar- 
dennes. 


classics 


A considerable proportion of the priest’s 
sententious remarks are of Biblical derivation, and 
virtually all his proverbs and platitudes are found 
in French prior to the appearance of the Way to 
Wealth. It is difficult to see a direct Franklin 
influence in the Vicaire des Ardennes. 

In 1817 a young journalist who was to be- 
come the distinguished historian Augustin Thierry 
pointed out to the future citizens and leaders of 
France that through study of Franklin’s life they 
could learn what to expect of leadership and its 
rewards. 

L’Amérique s’est confiée a Franklin; il nous im- 
porte de connaitre son caractére, pour savoir a quels 

36 [bid., 18, 329. 

7 Jacquemont, Victor, Lettres a Stendhal (ed. Pierre 
Maes), 170, Paris, A. Poursin, 1933. Stendhal had some 
familiarity with Franklin’s works. See Marshall, James 
C., Stendhal and America, French-American Review 2: 
263, 1949. 

38 The writings of Benjamin Franklin 
Smyth) 1: 44, New York, Macmillan, 1907. 
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hommes 


nous devons 


L’Amérique 


nous-memes. 
redevable en partie a 
Franklin de son existence nouvelle; il nous importe 
d’apprendre ce qu'il a regu pour prix de ce service, 
afin que ceux d’entre nous qui travaillent a la liberté 
ne se trompent point sur ce qu’ils ont a attendre.*® 


nous confier 


s'est déclarée 


Hoping for a well-paid job in a proposed fed- 
eral engineering school, nineteen-year-old Auguste 
Comte began an intensive reading program on the 
United States. Having secured a copy of the 
Autobiography, he decided to take Franklin as 
his model of conduct. Imitating the Philadel- 
phian’s project for moral perfection, Comte was 
happy to report to his friend Valat in October, 
1816, that, thanks to Franklin, he had been able 
for the past three months to 
“passion des femmes” 


resist his strong 
and felt much happier. 
While his admiration for the American sage re- 
mained undimmed, he wrote Valet 12 February 
1817 that the effect of Franklin's virtuous example 
had become weaker than formerly and that, in 
fact, since the previous month of October he had 
three times sacrificed a five franc piece on the 
altar of Venus.*° 

The young élite which made up the editorial 
board of the Globe had something of a cult for 
Franklin and declared that no life in modern times 
was richer in profitable examples. The futility of 
idle speculation and the feasibility of combining 
private profit with the public welfare were price- 
The 
Globe urged young men in the provinces to form 
clubs patterned on the Philadelphia Junto. Ad- 
miring American liberty and lack of religious 
prejudice, it prophesied that “ce que Franklin, ce 
que Jefferson ont fait pour leur pays, la jeunesse 
francaise, teémoin de luttes ridicules et violentes, 
le fera un jour pour le sien.” ** 


less lessons to be gained from his writings. 


‘” Le censeur européen 4: 98, 1817, review of the Malo 
edition of the correspondence. 

40 Hawkins, Richard L., Auguste Comte and the United 
States (1816-1853) Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1932. Comte secured a copy of the Autobiography 
in September or October, 1816, although no French edi- 
tion had been published since 1798. Copies of the 1798 
edition may, therefore, have still been available in book- 
stores. A. Charles Renouard in the preface to his 
Mélanges (p. vi) noted that a few copies still remained 
in 1824 of a bilingual edition of Franklin’s selected 
writings published by Renouard and Company in 1795. 
Comte’s copy is perhaps the Vie de Benjamin Franklin, 
écrite par lui-méme traduite . . . par J. Castéra, 
Paris, F. Buisson, an VI [1798]. 

41 Globe 6: 434, 27 August 1828, review of Cooper's 
Notions of the Americans. The principal expressions of 
Globe opinion of Franklin are 6: 783-785, 25 October 


5-7, 
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Admiration for Franklin was not limited to 
French youth of literary or philosophic bent. An 
engineer found occasion in a highly technical re- 
port on steamboat construction to praise him,** 
while a young Bonapartist refugee in the Texas 
Champ-d’Asile wrote home that among his ideal 
heroes were “Washington et Franklin faisant flot- 
ter l’etendard de l’indépendance sur les bords de 
la Delaware.” ** 

Of the fifty some poems, plays, short stories, 
and novels with 
published in 


American themes or characters 
French between 1814 and 1830, 
Franklin appears in only one. Why he had so 
small a place in Americanist popular fiction of 
the Restoration is not clear. One student sug- 
gests that his diplomatic career was less adaptable 
to stage presentation than the military role of 
Washington, whom he rivaled in popularity but 
who figured in several stories and poems and had 
a major part in four plays.** In Le Protégé, ou 
le Danger de la faveur (1828), a mediocre comedy 
whose plot depends upon an accidental and prema- 
ture disclosure of the Franco-American Treaty of 
Alliance of 1778, Franklin walks on the stage but 
does not speak. He is the object of a few com- 
ments by two clerks and a cabinet officer. These 
casual remarks probably give a fair idea of the 
uncultivated public’s conception of him. He ap- 
pears as a Quaker. He never exchanges useless 
words and is sparing of the time of those who 
have none to lose. He is a “philosophe modeste,” 
friend of humanity, and the defender of the liber- 
ties of the peoples.* 

If the peasants, workers, and petits bourgeois of 
the Restoration knew no other work by Franklin, 
they were familiar with the Way to Wealth. Sell- 
ing for the modest price of twenty-five centimes 
or less, it was recommended by Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike for mass distribution and praised 
as the very model for those writing for the in- 
struction and betterment of the common people. 


1828, and 7: 424-427, 8 July 1829, reviews of Renouard’s 
translation of the Autobiography. 

42 Marestier, Jean-Baptiste, Mémoire 
vapeur des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique 35, 
merie royale, 1824. 

43 |’ Héritier, Louis-Francgois, Le Champ-d’Asile, 
Paris, Ladvocat, 1819. 

‘4 Withers, Virginia R., American types in French 
drama from the American Revolution through the World 
War, 25, Univ. of Chicago, unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1926. 

45 Duval, Georges, and Théophile Marion Dumersan, 
Le Protégé, ou le Danger de la faveur, 14-15, Paris, 
J. N. Barba, 1828. 
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77, Paris, Impri- 
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Literary critics discussed Franklin the statesman, 
diplomat, and philosopher, but editors of popular 
anthologies presented him as the apostle of practi- 
cality, frugality, and common sense. After the 
thirty-one printings of the Way to Wealth, the 
most frequently reprinted Franklin opuscules were 
the disputed Way to Make Money Plenty in 
Every Man’s Pocket (eleven times) ,*° Advice to 
a Young Tradesman, Hints for Those That Would 
Be Rich, and the Whistle (ten times each). At 
least three imitations of Poor Richard’s Almanac 
appeared in the 1820's, while one enterprising 
tailor adopted Bonhomme Richard (‘Poor Rich- 
ard”) as his shop sign.** 

To survey Franklin’s fortunes in the France of 
the Restoration is to see emerge definite patterns. 
While his popularity underwent an eclipse be- 
tween 1800 and 1817, the American par excellence 
was still well enough known that a projected new 
English edition of his works set off a rivalry be- 
tween Parisian editors to be the first to reach the 
public with relatively translations. 
Once the movement had begun, Franklin’s succés 
de librairie grew until by 1830 he was represented 
by a total of forty-three titles. 


expensive 


Magazine and newspaper critics, writing for the 
cultivated public, were above all interested in 
Franklin’s role in the struggle culminating in 


American independence. According to their stand 


on the French Revolution, they found him a peer- 
less champion of liberty or a successful American 


nationalist whose activities had dire consequences 
for France. Attitudes toward Franklin were 
largely determined by the writers’ position with 

5 slay . 1 | - - 
regard to primarily French problems. Liberals 
and Conservatives sought through his writings to 


46 Jared Sparks, ed., The works of Benjamin Franklin 
2: 82, Chicago, Townsend MacCoun, 1882, notes with 
reference to the Way to make money plenty in every 
man’s pocket: “A gentleman, who was a particular friend 
of Dr. Franklin, and much used to his style of writing 
and conversation, has expressed a belief to the Editor 
that this piece was not from his pen. The internal evi- 
dence is certainly but little in its favor, and it is retained 
here chiefly because it is comprized in the edition pub- 
lished by his grandson, although there is no proof that 
he had any positive authority for adopting it.” Included 
by William Duane, W. T. Franklin, and Jared Sparks, it 
is excluded from the Bigelow and A. H. Smyth editions. 

47 For imitations of Poor Richard’s Almanac nos. 
44, 45, and 46 of the bibliography. Artz, Frederick B., 
France under the Bourbon restoration, 226, Cambridge, 


, see 
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Harvard Univ. Press, 1931, mentions the tailor Thernaux 
who at his shop in the Place des Victoires was one of 
the first to sell ready-made suits and dresses. 
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defend their own ideas or refute those of their 
opponents. 

Editors of anthologies catering to popular taste 
described his rise to fortune through hard work 
and virtuous living and presented a Franklin 
apostle of penny-saving economy and everyday 
good sense. Most widely known of his works, 
the Way to Wealth was lauded by all as the best 
type of literature for the people. Journals of every 
political persuasion recommended that landowners 
and manufacturers distribute free copies to their 
tenants and employees. 

While his scientific achievements were largely 
passed over in silence, Franklin’s purely literary 
qualities received some attention. Owing in part 
at least to mediocre translations, reaction was 
mixed, but he may be considered to have ranked, 
in the France of the Restoration, next to Cooper 
as America’s contribution to literature. Still, his 
reputation was largely extra-literary. For Res- 
toration Frenchmen he was one of the principal 
architects of his country’s freedom, a modest and 
enlightened philosopher, and the author of the 
Way to Wealth. <As representative of the best 
that America had to offer mankind, he knew no 
rival but Washington. The first president, in- 
deed, drew unanimous praise from Royalists as 
well as Liberals and was revered as the “plus 
beau caractére des temps modernes.” Subjects of 
the Bourbons put a halo around Washington’s 
head, but they liked, loved, and enjoyed the ami- 
able sage, the kindly moraliste, whose entire life 
was an illustration of his precepts.** 


FRANKLIN IN FRANCE, 1814-1830: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography is divided into three parts: (1) 
editions in French of Franklin’s collected works, auto- 
biography, correspondence and miscellaneous writ- 
ings, (2) editions of the Way to Wealth in French 
translation, (3) imitations of and works inspired by 
Franklin. The order is chronological for each of 
the three parts. Unless otherwise stated, place of 
publication is Paris. Contemporary reviews follow 
each item. Editions listed in Ford, Paul L., Franklin 
Bibliography, Brooklyn, N. Y., n. p., 1889, are so 
stated. All other items are not listed by Ford. The 
bibliography aims at completeness only with regard 
to French language editions of Franklin writings 
published within metropolitan France between 1814 
and 1830. No English language editions of his works 

48 For comparison of Washington and Franklin’s repu- 
tation in France 1814-1830, see McBride, America in the 
French mind, 222-226, 251-252. 
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were printed in France during these years. Occa- 
sional Spanish, Italian or Greek language editions 
published in Paris and listed in the Bibliographie de 
la France during the period are here omitted. 


COLLECTED WORKS, ANTHOLOGIES 
Years 1817-1818 


1. Correspondance inédite et secrete du Dr. B. Frank- 
lin, ministre plénipotentiaire des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique prés la cour de France, depuis 
Vannée 1753 jusqu’en 1790, offrant, en trois par- 
ties complétes et bien distinctes, 1° Les Mémoires 
de sa vie privée; 2° Les Causes premiéres de la 
révolution d’Amérique; 3° L’Histoire des di- 
verses négociations entre l’Angleterre et la 
France et les Etats-Unis publiée pour la premiére 
fois en France, avec des notes, additions, etc., 
Janet pére, 1817, 2 v., vi, 542 and viii, 480 pp., 
8° (201% cm). 


Ford no. 554. Price, 15 francs. Portrait and fac- 
simile of his handwriting. Half title: Giuvres pos- 
thumes de B. Franklin. ‘Translated and edited by 
Charles Malo (1790-1871). A few pages were trans- 
lated by Cohen and Breton de LaMartiniére. Ac- 
cording to Ford this is a piracy of vols. five and six 
of the Works of Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
William Duane, 1808-1818, 6 v., 8°. A prospectus 
for this edition was announced in the Bibliographie 
de la France, 11 January 1817. Rev. Constitutionnel, 
16 March, 11 and 19 April 1817; Quotidienne, 23 
March 1817; Journal des Débats, 10 and 15 April 
1817; Thierry, Augustin, Le censeur européen, 4: 
97-98, 1817, Gazette de France, 5 April and 10 May 
1817; Journal général de France, 6 May 1817. 


2. (Euvres posthumes de Benjamin Franklin, Treut- 
tel et Wurtz, 1817-1818, 3 v., 8° (20°). Vol- 
ume one consists of no. 3 below, and volumes two 
and three consist of no. 4 below. 


3. Correspondance choisie du docteur Franklin, tra- 
duite de l'anglais, Edition publiée par M. W. T. 
Franklin, son petit-fils, propriétaire et éditeur 
de ses qauvres posthumes, Treuttel et Wurtz, 
1817, xix, 410 pp., 8’. 


Ford no. 559. Price, 6 francs. Half title: Giuvres 
posthumes de B. Franklin, tome I*", Correspondance 
choisie. An abridged translation by LaMardelle of 
the Private Correspondence of Benjamin Franklin. 
. . . Written between the years 1753 and 1790. 
Published from the Originals by his Grandson W. T. 
Franklin, London, H. Colburn, 1817, 4°. Cf. “Préface 
du traducteur”: “Ce premier volume contient la Cor- 
respondance choisie du docteur Franklin. M. W. 
Temple Franklin, son petit-fils, a conservé en entier, 
pour la traduction, la premiére partie, qui présente 
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cet homme célébre, pour ainsi dire, dans son intérieur 
et en négligé, mais il a cru devoir retrancher 
dans les deux derniéres parties un certain nombre de 
lettres qui lui ont paru ne pas avoir, pour le continent 
européen, un assez haut degré d'intérét. . . .” Rev. 
Constitutionnel, 8 March 1817; Jay, Antoine, Mer- 
cure de France 2: 245-255, 10 May 1817; Millin, 
\. H., Annales encyclopédiques 3: 167-169, 1817; 
Daunou, J. C. F., Journal des Savants, June, 1817: 
48-56; Quotidienne, 20 October 1822; Bibliotheque 
universelle 4: 353-368, 1817; Moniteur, 12 May 1817. 
Also see Bibliographie de la France, 1 March 1817, 


section “Variétés.” 


4. Mémoires 


Franklin 


sur la vie et les écrits de Benjamin 
.. publiés sur le manuscrit original 
rédigé par lui-méeme en grande partie, et continué 
jusqu'a sa mort, par William Temple Franklin, 
son petit-fils lreuttel et Wurtz, 1818, 2 v., 
xiii, 390 and 435 pp., 8’. 


Ford 565. 


no. 12 francs. Portrait plate. 
Half titles: 


: Eeuvres posthumes de Benjamin Franklin 
Mémoires. T. 1. and Giuvres posthumes de Benja- 
min I. II, Translation by A. J. B. De- 
fauconpret of Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin by his 
London, H. Colburn, 1818, 2 v., 4°. 


Price, 


Franklin. 


Grandson 
Rev. Moniteur, 


15 November 1818; Annales politiques, morales et 
littéraires, 20 November 1818; Quotidienne, 24 July 


1818; Hoffman, Francois-Benoit, Journal des Débats, 
4, 7, 10, and 14 October 1818. Hoffman’s important 
articles are reprinted in his Giuvres 6: 470-510, Lad 
vocat, 1828-1829. 


Year 1820 
5. Frankliniana, ou Recueil d’anecdotes, bons mots, 
réflexions, maximes et observations de Benjamin 
Franklin, par un d., 108 
pp., 16 
Ford 869. 
of works about or 


Américain, Tiger, n. 
no. Ford lists 
related to 
Franklin containing letters, 
proverbs, anecdotes, political and moralistic pieces as 
well as a “Vie de Franklin.” It is not given in the 
Bibliographie de la France for the period 1811-1830. 
The latest reference in the text is to 1800. 


this item in his group 
Franklin, but it is an 


anthology of writings 


From the 
typography and general appearance of the volume it 
can belong to the period of the Restoration. 
says it was published around 1815. 


Ford 
Swift, Lindsay, 
Catalogue of works relating to Benjamin Franklin in 
the Boston Public Library, 23, Boston, By order of 
the trustees, 1883 (hereafter referred to as ‘“Swift’) 
states it was published around 1820. There are two 
copies in the Boston Public Library, one with and 
one without a portrait. The copy with portrait bears 
a penciled notation, “[1815?].” 


AS VIEWED IN FRANCE 


Year 1821 

6. Observations d’un voyageur anglais, sur la maison 
de force appelée Bicétre. Avec une lettre de 
M. Benjamin Franklin, in Gzuvres de | Honoré 
Gabriel Riqueti de] Mirabeau 4: 205-285, 
Brissot-Thivars, 1821. 

“The Franklin letter is Lettre d’un étranger a son 
ami en Angleterre, 14 mars 1785, pp. 275-278 (to 
Benjamin Vaughan, On the Criminal Laws and the 
Practice of Privateering, 14 March 1785), in which 
he discusses Madan’s Thoughts on Executive Justice. 
Ford no. 378 lists these “observations’—by Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly—and Franklin’s letter as a pamphlet 
published in English, London, 1786. 


Year 1824 


Extrait du codicile de Benjamin Franklin, par lu- 
écrit; signé @ Philadelphie le 23 juin 1789; tiré 
de ses posthumes, Lyon, Imprimerie 
lithographique de Brunet, 1824, 4 pp., 8. 


uUuvres 


Contains extracts from Franklin’s will and codicil. 


Mélanges de morale, d’économie et de politique, 
extraits des ouvrages de Benjamin Franklin et 
A. Charles 
Renouard, 1824, 2 v 


précédés d'une notice sur sa vie, par 
Renouard, avocat, A. A. 
vii, 252 and 187 pp., 18°. 


” 


Ford no. 574. Price, 4 francs. 
simile of Franklin’s handwriting. 
also printed on vellum. 


Portrait and fac- 
Some copies were 
3runet, J., Manuel du li- 
braire et de l’amateur de livres, 5th edition, F. Didot, 
1860-1865 (hereafter referred to as “Brunet” ) notes: 
“Un exemplaire imprimé sur vélin a été annoncé a 
220 16 November 
1824. Edited and translated in part by Augustin 
Charles Renouard (1794-1878), moraliste, author of 
works on political questions, the legal rights and obli- 


francs.” Rev. Constitutionnel, 


gations of publishers and writers, and member of 
the prominent family of editors and publishers A. A. 


and J. Renouard. 


Year 1826 


9. Mélanges de morale, d’économie et de politique, 
extraits des ouvrages de Benjamin Franklin et 
précédés d'une notice sur sa vie, par A. Charles 
Renouard, avocat, deuxiéme 

augmentée, A. J. 


and 230 pp., 18”. 


édition, revue et 


Renouard, 1826, 2 v., ix, 237 


Ford no. 576. Second edition, with a few changes 


in contents, of the preceding item, no. 8. Portrait, 
Listed 


Rev. 


plates in two different states, as frontispieces. 
in the Bibliographie de la France, 24 June 1826. 
Journal des Débats, 25 August 1827. 








Year 1827 
10. Esprit de Franklin, ou Trésor de sagesse, \.. 
Janet, n. d. [1827], viii, 152 pp., 24° (1314°™). 


Announced in the Bibliographie de la France, 15 
December 1827. Price, 3 francs. Portrait. The 
editor states he will consider Franklin 
“uniquement du point de vue de l’ami de I’humanité, 
du défenseur de la morale.” Contains the Way to 
Wealth, The Way to Make Money Plenty in Every 
Man’s Pocket, Hints for Those That Would Be Rich, 
The Whistle, A Parable on Brotherly Love, and 
thirty-four other short largely dealing 
with the virtues of industry, frugality, thrift, and 
moderation. 


anonymous 


selections 


Year 1828 


11. Mémoires sur la vie de Benjamin Franklin, écrits 
par lui-méme, traduction nouvelle [by A. Charles 
Renouard], J. Renouard, 1828, 2 v., xiii, 346 and 
257 pp., 18°. 





Ford no. 403. Price, 6 frances. Portraits. Accord- 
ing to Ford, “This is a new translation of the Auto- 
biography by A. C. Renouard, from the LeVeillard 
MS. It contains the fourth part of the Autobiog- 
raphy and was the first appearance in print of it.” 
Rev. Constitutionnel, 28 July 1828; Mercure du XIX° 
siécle 23: 171-172, 1828; Revue encyclopédique 39: 
715-717, 1828; Globe 6: 783-785, 25 October 
7: 425-427, 8 July 1829. 


1828, 


12. Petite bibliothéque morale et philosophique; Ou- 
vrages choisis de Franklin, Descartes, Massillon, 
Buffon, de Gérando et Droz, J. Renouard, 1824— 
1838, 12 v., 18°. 


vols. one and Vémoires sur la vie 
Franklin, traduction nouvelle, J. Re- 
These two volumes are identical with 

Vols. three and four, 
d’économie et de politique, extraits des ou- 
de Benjamin Franklin, J. Renouard, 1826. 
These two volumes are identical with no. 9, above. 
The two A. Charles Renouard translations of Frank- 
lin’s writings were reissued in 1828—but in reverse 
order of their original French publication—as the 
first four volumes of the collection Petite bibliothéque 
morale et philosophique. Each of the four volumes 
has a half-title, Petite bibliothéque Ouvrages 
choisis de Franklin 


Contents : 
de Benjamin 
nouard, 1828. 
i. above. 


morale, 


two, 


no. Vélanges de 


vrages 


. and a title page. As form- 
ing the first four volumes of the Petite bibliothéque, 
they are not listed in any of the following biblio 
graphical guides: Ford, Swift, Brunet, Bibliographie 
de la France, Bibliothéque nationale, Library of Con- 
gress catalogue of printed cards, Washington, 1924— 
1948 (hereafter referred to as “Library of Con- 
gress”), and Quérard, J. M., La France littéraire, 
F. Didot, 1827-1864 (hereafter referred to as “Qué 
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rard’). The New York Public Library has a copy 
(YAM) of this particular reissue. 

Year 1829 
13. [Sur l’ordre de Cincinnatus et la Noblesse hérédi- 
taire] in Auguste, Lafayette en 
Amérique en 1824 et 1825, ou Journal d’un voy- 
age aux Etats-Unis 1: 


Levasseur, 


186-191, Baudouin, 1829. 


Translation of Franklin’s 


Bache, 26 January 1784. 


letter to Mrs. 


Sarah 


14. Ecrits populaires de Franklin, choisis et appro- 
priés aux lecteurs francais, par le compagnon de 
Simon de Nantua, L. Colas, 1829, xii, 59 pp., 12° 


(i8"”). 
Ford no. 579. Price, 40 centimes. Contains the 
Way to Wealth, The Whistle, Advice to a Young 


l'radesman, The Way to Make Money Plenty in 
Every Man’s Pocket, A Parable on Brotherly Love, 
Des changements de position (extract from a letter 
of 8 February 1780 to Joseph Priestley), and Sur la 
reconnaissance (extract from Journal of the Negoti- 
ation for Peace With Great Britain consisting of 
Franklin notes on a conference with Thomas Gren- 
ville who sought to persuade him to make a separate 


peace with England, May, 1782). The latter two 
selections are found in The IVritings of Benjamin 
Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth) 8: 11-12, 497, New 


York, Macmillan, 1907. This edition 
be referred to as “Smyth.” 


will hereafter 


Laurent-Pierre de Jussieu (1792-1866), educator 
and moraliste, wrote Simon de Nantua, ou le mar- 
chand forain (1818) and the Giuvres posthumes de 
Simon de Nantua (1826). The former work, which 
had 1818 and 1847, was 


awarded a prize by the Société pour l’instruction 


fifteen editions between 
élémentaire as the best reader destined for country 
people and city workers. 

15: de 
industrielle (Imprimerie de 
Malassis), 1829, 3 parts in 1 v., 12°. 


CLuvres Benjamin Franklin, Nantes, La li 


brairie Mellinet- 


Composed of the following three items, nos 
17, and 18. 


16, 
Each item has its own title page and 
pagination and was sold separately. The three pieces 
were also issued together as Giuvres de Benjamin 
Franklin, with each part having its own pagination 
and title page as well as a half title. 

16. La science du bonhomme Richard, ou le Chemin 
de la fortune, par Franklin, Nantes, Imprimerie 
de Mellinet-Melassis, 1829, 24 pp., 12°. 


Contains the Way to Wealth. 
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17. Aux jeunes ouvriers sur les moyens de faire for- 
tune, par Franklin, Nantes, Imprimerie de 


Mellinet-Malassis, 1829, 8 pp., 12° 


Contains Advice to a Young Tradesman, 


18. Moyens d’avoir toujours de l’argent dans sa 
poche, par Franklin, Nantes, 
Mellinet-Malassis, 1829, 8 pp., 12 


Imprimerie de 


Ford no. 194. Ford mistakenly states this item has 
194 pp. Contains the Way to Make Money Plenty in 
Every Man’s Pocket. 


Year 1830 


19. Ecrits populaires de Franklin, choisis et appro- 
priés aux lecteurs francais, par le compagnon de 
Simon de Nantua, L. Colas, 1830, 72 pp., 18°. 


Another edition of no. 14, above. 


THE WAY TO WEALTH 


First translated in 1773 by Jacques Barbeu- 
Dubourg (1709-1779) as Le Moyen de s’Enrichir, 
Enseigné clairement dans la Préface d’un Vietl Alma- 
nach de Pensylvanie, intitulé Le Pauvre Henri a son 
aise in Giuvres de M. Franklin... , Quillau, 1773, 2 
v. Retranslated in 1777 by Antoine-Francois Quétant 
(1733-1823) and Jean-Baptiste Lécuy (1740-1834) 
as La science du bonhomme Richard, ou Moyen facile 
de payer les impéts, Ruault, 1777. 
French as 


Usually known in 
La science du bonhomme Richard or as 
Conseils pour faire fortune or by both titles together. 
Occasionally seen as Le chemin de la fortune or as 
L’art de faire fortune or as Trésor de morale pour 
tous les ages et toutes les conditions. 


The editions 
listed hereafter follow the Quétant-Lécuy translation 
except for nos. 8 and 9 which contain it as reviewed 
and corrected by \. Renouard. Hereafter 
La science du bonhomme Richard is abbreviated to 
SBR 


Charles 


Year 1817 


20. Extrait de SBR: ouvrage publié en 1732 par B. 
Franklin, imprimeur, depuis ambassadeur des 
Etats-Unis en France, Delaunay, 1817, 20 pp., 
IZ (is™). 


Year 1821 


21. Etrennes constitutionnelles, ou 
Charte, 


de la 
la liberté, contenant 
un calendrier trés libéral, les listes des pairs et 
des députés, des notices sur les édifices les plus 
remarquables de Paris, sur les postes; la conver- 
sion des anciennes monnaies en nouvelles, etc.; 
la Charte, l'ordonnance du 5 septembre, et SBR, 
par Franklin, Corréard, 1821, 64 pp., 8°. 


Almanach 
dédié aux amis de 


AS VIEWED IN 


FRANCE 125 


22. Proverbes et sentences du 
L. Colas, 1821, 8 pp., 14°. 


174. This item is not listed either by 
the Bibliographie de la France or by Bibliotheque 
nationale, but is given in Library of Congress. 


bonhomme Richard, 


Ford no. 


Year 1822 
23. SBR, par Franklin, suivie du Testament de For- 
tuné Ricard, maitre d’arithmétique, par Mathon 
de la Cour, Kleffer, 1822, xii, 95 pp., 12°. 


175. Price, 1 france. Charles-Joseph 
Mathon de la Cour (1738-1793), moraliste and phi- 
lanthropist, published in 1785 the Testament de For- 
tuné Ricard, maitre d’arithmétique, an account of the 
benefits to be had from investing savings at compound 
interest. 


Ford no. 


The Testament was compared to and occa- 
sionally reprinted with the Vay to Wealth. Mathon 
de la Cour was perhaps inspired by Franklin, but the 
two works have in common only the aim of encourag- 
ing saving. Smyth contains two Franklin letters to 
Mathon de la Cour. In the first, 9: 362-363, 9 July 
1785, Franklin thanks Mathon for his election to the 
Académie de Lyon and for sending him a copy of the 
Testament de Fortuné Ricard. In the second letter, 
9: 476, 18 November 1785, he informs his corre- 
spondent that from reading the Testament a citizen— 
Franklin himseli—got the idea of leaving 2,000 
pounds sterling in his will to two American cities 
(Boston and Philadelphia) to be lent to worthy 
young businessmen with the accumulated capital and 
interest to be laid out after a hundred years in public 
works. 


24. SBR, ou Conseils pour faire fortune par B. 
Franklin, suivie de: Conseils a un jeune artisan; 
avis nécessaire a ceux qui veulent deventr riches; 
l'art d’avoir des songes agréables; pensées dé- 
tachées; extraits de ses auvres; précédée de 
V'éloge funébre de Franklin, par Mirabeau, A. 
Bailleul, 1822, 36 pp., 18°. 


Ford no. 176. Also contains: Advice to a Young 
Tradesman, Hints for Those That Would Be Rich, 
The Art of Procuring Pleasant Dreams, extracts and 
maxims from Poor Richard’s Almanac and the Auto- 
biography along with Mirabeau’s eulogy of Franklin 
in the Assemblée nationale 11 June 1790. 


Year 1823 
See no. 46, below. 


25. SBR, par Franklin, suivie du Testament de For- 


tuné Ricard, maitre d’arithmétique, par Mathon 
de la Cour, Genéve, Manget et Cherbuliez, 1823, 
xiv, 95 pp., 24°. 

178. 


Ford no. Another edition of no. 23, above. 
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26. SBR, Didot, 1823, 81 pp., 18°. 


Ford no. 180. Not listed as a French title in the 
Bibliographie de la France or in Bibliothéque na- 
tionale. Ford says he took this title from Quérard. 
For 1823 Quérard gives only a translation into mod- 
ern Greek, published by Didot. Although he lists it 
as a French title, Ford is undoubtedly referring to 
the Greek translation, which he also gives. 


Year 1824 
See no. 8, above. 


27. SBR, par M. Franklin, ou Trésor de morale pour 


tous les dges et pour toutes les conditions, A. J. 
Sanson, 1824, 32 pp., 32°. 


Ford no. 182. 
28. SBR, par Franklin, Nimes, Gaude, 1824, 34 pp., 
16°. 
Year 1825 
29. SBR 


24°. 


, par B. Franklin, A. 


J. Sanson, 1825, 48 pp., 


Contains a “Notice sur B. Franklin” by A. J. San- 
son and a calendar for 1825. Listed in the Bibliog- 
raphie de la France, 8 January 1825. 

30. SBR, ou le Chemin de la fortune, suivie de la 
véritable Poule noire, ou la Connaissance des 
trésors, par B. Franklin, quatriéme édition, A. J. 
Sanson, 1825, 48 pp., 24°. 

183. Price, 10 centimes. 

“Notice sur B. Franklin” by A. J. Sanson, a calendar 


for 1825, and a multiplication table. Another edition 
of nos. 27 and 29, above. 


Ford no. Contains a 


| have been able to find 
no trace of the first edition, which is indicated by the 
inscription “quatriéme édition” on the title page of 
this item. Listed in the Bibliographie de la France, 
30 April 1825. The Véritable Poule noire 
on pp. 25-28, is a paraphrase of 


, contained 
Advice to a Young 
Tradesman and the Way to Wealth. 


31. SBR, par Benjamin Franklin, avec 


un Calendrier 
pour année 1825, A. A. Renouard, 1825, 36 pp., 
18°. 


Price, 25 centimes. 


Ford no. 184. 


32. Conseils pour faire fortune, ou SBR, par Ben 
jamin Franklin, précédés d'un calendrier pour 
V’année 1825 et d'une notice sur Franklin 

Louis XVIII sur la 

d’épargnes et de prévoyance, A. A. 

1825, 36 pp., 18”. 


, SUIVIS 
de l’ordonnance de caisse 


Renouard, 


Ford no. 185. Price, 25 centimes. Also contains: 
Advice to a Young Tradesman, Hints for Those That 
Would Be Rich, The Way to Make Money Plenty 


in Every Man’s Pocket, The Whistle. 
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Year 1826 
See no. 9, above. 


33. SBR, par Benjamin Franklin, avec un calendrier 


pour Vannée 1826, A. A. Renouard, 1826, 36 pp., 
18°. 


Ford no. 187. 
hundred. 


Price, 25 centimes or 20 francs per 


34. Conseils pour faire fortune, par Benjamin Frank 
lin, précédés d’un calendrier pour 1826, et d'une 
notice sur Franklin; suivis de l’ordonnance de 
Louis XVIII sur la caisse d’épargnes et de pré- 
voyance, A. A. Renouard, 1826, 36 pp., 18°. 


Price, 25 centimes or 20 francs per hundred. An 


other edition of no. 32, above. Nos. 33 and 34, iden- 
tical except for the title page, were both published 28 
December 1825. 


Year 1827 


See no. 10, above. 


35. SBR, et Conseils pour faire fortune, avec une no- 
tice sur Franklin, et l’ordonnance de Louis XVIII 
sur la caisse d’épargnes et de prévoyance, Dijon, 
Lagier, 1827, 27 pp., 18”. 

Ford no. 190, Price, 30 centimes. 

36. SBR, par Benjamin Franklin, & Histoire typo 
graphique de Benjamin Franklin, extraite de ses 
mémoires, C. L. F. Panckoucke, 1827, 16 pp., 
Large-in-folio. 

Ford no. 189. This beautifully printed edition 
measures fifty-four centimeters high and thirty-eight 
centimeters long. Ford calls it a “white elephant.” 
Rather it is the tribute of one fine printer to another 
and bears the dedication “A Benjamin Franklin, Im- 
Panckoucke, Imprimeur.” Panck- 
oucke was a prominent editor and publisher of the 
Restoration. 


primeur; C. L, F. 


37. SBR, par B. Franklin, avec un calendrier pour 
l'année 1827, J. Renouard, 1827, 36 pp., 18’. 


Another edition of nos. 31 and 33, above. Price, 
25 centimes. 
38. Conseils pour faire fortune, ow SBR, par Ben 


jamin Franklin, précédés d'un calendrier pour 
l'année 1827 et d'une notice sur Franklin, suivis 


de l’ordonnance de Louis XVIII sur la caisse 
d’épargnes et de prévoyance, J. Renouard, 1827, 
36 pp., 18°. 

Another edition of nos. 32 and 34, above. Price, 


25 centimes. Nos. 37 and 38, identical except for the 


title page, were both published 30 December 1826. 
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Year 1828 
See no tz. above 
39. SBR, trésor de morale pour tous les ages et toutes 

les conditions, par B. Franklin, A. J. 
1828, 16 pp., 32 


Sanson, 


Ford no. 193. A new edition of no. 29, but without 


calendar. 
Year 1829 


See nos. 14, 16, 


above 


40. SBR, par B. Franklin, A. J. Sanson, 1829, 32 pp., 
16°. 


\ new edition of no. 39, 


41. SBR, trésor de morale pour tous les ages et toutes 
les conditions, par B. Franklin, A. J. Sanson, 
1829, 16 pp., 32° 

A new edition of no. 40. In addition to the title 


page, given above, this edition has a cover printed on 
vellow paper containing: Le Bonhomme Richard, par 
B. Franklin, avec une notice sur sa vie, par A.-J. 
Sanson, A. J. Sanson, 1830. It also has a half-title 
with the words: Bibliotheque omnibus. Economie. 


Listed in the Bibliographie de la France, 28 March 
1829. 


42. Almanach du 


bonhomme Richard, pour l'année 
1829, A. J 


Sanson, 1829, 24 pp., 32° 


(1) A cover printed on 
orange paper with the inscription Bibliotheque omnt- 
bus. Petite encyclopédie économique dédiée a tous. 
SBR (Prix deux sous), A. J. Sanson, 1829. (2) A 
title page with the words Almanach du Bonhomme 
Richard pour l'année 1829, A. J. Sanson, 1829. Fol- 
lowing the title page is a calendar for 1829. Two 
months to a page 


This edition consists of: 


No meteorological indications or 
proverbs. (3) SBR, with a title page identical with 
that of no. 41, above. SBR is preceded by a half-title, 
Le Bonhomme Richard. Listed in the Bibliographie 
de la France, 9 May 1829. Price, ten centimes. 
Year 1830 
See no. 19, above. 


43. SBR, par Franklin, A. Hiard, 1830, 36 pp., 18°. 


Ford no. 200. 
sur Franklin.” 


Contains a portrait and a “Notice 


44. Instruction du peuple francais. Livres vendus au 
prix cotitant. SBR, par B. Franklin, imprimeur, 
précédée d'une notice sur sa vie et suivie de 


Vhistoire du siffiet, F. Didot, n. d., 34 pp., 16°. 


Price, 10 centimes. The above description is taken 
from the printed cover on white paper. 


title page. 


‘here is no 
Listed in the Revue encyclopédique 47: 


AS VIEWED IN 
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449-450, August 1830, and the Bibliographie de la 
France, 11 September 1830. Also bio- 
graphical sketch and the Whistle. Count Charles- 
Philibert de Lasteyrie-Dussaillant (1759-1849) was 
president of the philanthropic society formed around 
1830 to provide useful, stimulating, 
books for the French peopie. 


contains a 


and inexpensive 


IMITATIONS OF AND WORKS 


BY FRANKLIN 


INSPIRED 


45. Le cultivateur francais, ou des moyens de faire 
beaucoup avec peu, et quelque chose de rien, par 
Pierre Lerond, cultivateur de la Brie, Delaunay, 
1822, 12", 


Cited by the Journal des Débats, 19 January 1822. 
The Débats remarks, “L’un des ouvrages qui, de nos 
jours, eut le plus de vogue, fut le Bonhomme Richard. 

L’auteur du Cultivateur francais parait avoir 
choisi pour modéle cet homme célébre et son utile 
ouvrage. Sous la forme d’entretiens et d’historiettes, 
de salutaires avis y sont donnés. : 


46. Almanach de Philadelphie, ou Constitutions de 
Sancho Panca et du bonhomme Richard, dédié 
aux bons citoyens, chez tous les marchands de 
nouveautés, 1823, 142 pp., 16°. 


\ revised edition of Barbeu-Dubourg, Jacques, 
Calendrier de Philadelphie, ou Constitutions de 
Sancho-Panca et du Bonhomme Richard, en Pensyl- 
vanie | Philadelphia, n. p., and Paris, Esprit], 1777 or 
1778, xxx, 124 pp., 16°. An edition was also pub- 
lished in 1802 under the title Almanach de Philadel 
phie. Aldridge, A. O., Jacques Barbeu-Dubourg, 
A French Disciple of Benjamin Franklin, Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 95: 331-399, 1951, contains on pp. 
380-383 an excellent discussion of the Calendrier de 
Philadelphie, its contents and its relation to Franklin. 
Note the following quotations from Aldridge: “AI- 
though obviously an imitation of Franklin’s Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, the work is broader in scope than 
Franklin’s and its purpose is purely literary. 

The contents are not primarily proverbs and wise 
sayings, like Franklin’s, but moral and philosophical 
pensées. . The edition of 1823 contains a preface 
in praise of Franklin, which may be by Dubourg. 
Here it is said that Franklin established American 
liberty and that in order to maintain it he annually 
insinuated precepts of into the 
hearts of the citizens.” In an introductory section 
Sancho Panza reawakens in Philadelphia after a fore- 
casted sleep of centuries in the company of Poor Rich- 
ard. The Almanac-maker asks him to use his legis- 
lative skill and knowledge of proverbs in behalf of the 
Americans. Happening upon an auction at which 
only ornaments are offered for sale, Sancho “ha- 
rangues the throng on the folly of luxury—a speech 
which turns out to be Franklin’s Way to Wealth, al- 


salutary morality 
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though not identified as such.” The Almanach de les histoires nationales jusqu’au 1°" janvier 1830, 
Philadelphie contains a portrait of Franklin. des caries de géographie comparée et des tab 


= ; . leaux généalogiques suivant la méthode de A. 
47. Discours du nouveau bonhomme Richard a ses : 94 


: P ; Lesage (comte de las Cases); Par une société 
concitoyens commercans, fabricans, artisans de 


de professeurs et de gens de lettres, Imprimerie 
tous états, Delarue, 1826, 36 pp., 18°. ne. ae . 
ae ee diate de Marchand-Dubreuil, 1830, 18°. 

Listed in the Bibliographie de la France, 8 May 


; of The publication of the first two volumes is listed 
1826. Price, 25 centimes. I wig 


in the Bibliographie de la France, 15 May and 17 
48. Dictionnaire historique a la Franklin, ou Bio- July 1830. The biographical dictionary was to have 
graphie universelle et choisie des vivans et des contained 36 v., but publication ceased with the out 


morts, avec des précis chronologiques de toutes break of the Revolution of July 1830 











THE COLONIAL EXPERIENCE IN THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


KENNETH B. MURDOCK 


Professor of English Literature, Harvard University 


(Read November 10, 1955) 


It is often said, especially by foreign critics of 
our culture, that American literature has suffered 
and still suffers from our lack of a “literary tra- 
dition.” Just what “tradition” means in this con- 
text is a complicated question.’ I believe, how- 
ever, that it is possible to maintain that certain 
themes, attitudes, and methods recur often enough 
in American writing to entitle them to be called 
“traditional.” Indeed it seems to be possible that 
we have not one but several “traditions,” as most 
national literatures have, and that it is the inter- 
action of “traditions,” not the exclusive dominance 
of one, that gives a special “American” flavor to 
some of our best books. The “traditional” mate- 
rial made use of in these books may not differ 
basically from the “traditional” in other literatures 
but there seems to me to be often a difference of 
emphasis, a greater weighting by American artists 
of certain themes, symbols, and images than is 
given to them by most artists elsewhere. And I 
should like to suggest that the special American 
emphases are in part, although only in part, the 
product of the historical experience of dwellers in 
this country before as well as after the United 
States came into existence. 

No serious student of American literature ne- 
glects its English and European relationships or 
disregards the extent to which it has been shaped 
in various periods by contemporaneous events in 
local history or by specific aspects of the author’s 
immediate environment. But I think we too often 
forget the possible literary effects of what I have 
called ‘the colonial experience’’—the experience 
of European and English settlers here before, say, 
1789. This experience gradually led many of 
them to think of the New World, not the Old, as 
their home and drew the various colonies together 
in a consciousness of some common interests, 
Even though they kept their 
political allegiances abroad, the colonists often 


beliefs, and aims. 


1 For various uses of the word “tradition,” see Levin, 
Harry, The tradition of tradition, The Hopkins Review 
4: 5-14, Spring, 1951. 


became emotionally “Americans,” and some of 
the writers among them did their best to express 
their emotion. Their work displayed ways of 
feeling and thought which were to be kept alive 
among those who later built the new nation and 
tried to give literary expression to its ways of life, 
its aspirations, and its codes of value. The writ- 
ing of the colonial period is often imitative, but 
some of it has a quality, a characteristic emphasis, 
which makes it recognizably “American.” Its best 
pages, some of which interested Lamb, Southey, 
Voltaire, Chateaubriand, and other foreign readers 
and are still worth reading, reveal facets of the 
“colonial experience” or, it might be more accu- 
rate to say, the “colonial state of mind.” 

That “state of mind” was complex but some of 
its elements are easily isolated. Captain John 
Smith, one of the founders of Virginia, was a 
patriotic Englishman who never dreamed of in- 
dependence for the colonies, but he combined with 
his loyalty to his native country an enthusiastic 
devotion to the “plantations” here, which he 
called, “My Wife, my Hawks, Hounds, my Cards, 
my Dice, and in totall, my best Content.” * 
Smith’s experience in the New World not only 
stimulated a love for “plantations” but also de- 
veloped some ways of thinking which were shared 
by many other colonists and eventually provided 
good material for literature in the United States. 
Smith did not like taking orders from the Virginia 
Company in London and was contemptuous of 
stay-at-homes who had no taste for heroic adven- 
turing in America. He ascribed to pioneering a 
kind of moral value and to the pioneer a special 
brand of heroism. He respected birth and breed- 
ing but he saw plainly that in Virginia there was 
less need for gentlemen than for soldiers and good 
workmen. There were in the colony chances for 
them to acquire land, a measure of prosperity, and 
eventually some social prestige—in other words to 


2 Travels and works of Captain John Smith, ed. Ed- 
ward Arber and A. G. Bradley, 2: 770, Edinburgh, J. 
Grant, 1910. 
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become “self-made men.” In the literature of the 
United States special value has often been given 
to the or to the man who is in 
some sense a pioneer and often rebellious toward 
any authority which seems to hamper his inde- 
pendent enterprise.® 


“self-made man”’ 


And in the same literature 
prowess with an ax, a plow, or a rifle has often 
been used as a better measure of human value 
than a title or a position in aristocratic society. 
The “self-made man” is not of course an Ameri- 
can creation—the legend of Dick Whittington at- 
tests to that—but Franklin’s Autobiography is 
perhaps the classic literary portrait of the type.‘ 
Nor were the heroic and rebellious pioneer and 
the good workman, given prestige and dignity by 
his skill, invented in the New World. But the 
American colonial experience gave special oppor- 
tunities for the expert workman, the independent 
pioneer, and the * 


selves.® 


self-made man” to prove them- 
Naturally their virtues were celebrated ; 
naturally they have continued to appear as heroic 
types in the political and social folklore as well 
as in the literature of the United States. 

Beside them stand two other heroic figures im- 
portant in American mythology—the spiritual pio- 
neer and the farmer. Both began to be celebrated 
in the colonial period ; both are still living symbols 
for most of us. The colonial ancestry of one goes 
back to the Puritan, a pilgrim and a pioneer 
hoping to build a new commonwealth of God in 
the wilderness. <A colonial author said that one 
Puritan leader in the early days of Massachusetts 
“would put a King in his Pocket” “—a succinct 


‘Wyllie, Irvin G., The self-made man in America: the 
myth of rags to riches, 6, New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1954, maintains that “the legendary hero of 
America is the self-made man.” The book is concerned 
primarily with the post-colonial period and with men 
whose success was economic but it offers suggestive mate- 
rial for the study of the colonial “self-made man,’ who 
sometimes achieved quasi-heroic status by his physical 
prowess and his ability to conquer the wilderness and ex- 
tend the area of settlement, even though in so doing he did 
not win great material rewards. Cooper's Natty Bumpo 
is a heroic “self-made” man albeit not rich. Hemingway's 
heroes, rich or not, are often heroic chiefly by virtue of 
the sort of physical skill which helped to make the colonial 
settlers of the wilderness successful. 

*On the English background of the “self-made man,” 
see Wyllie, op. cit., 10-11. Franklin, Mr. Wyllie says 
(idem, 13) was the “first object of adoration in this cult 
[of the self-made man], the convenient symbol which 
linked the success traditions of” the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

> Idem, 11. 

® Mather, Cotton, Magnalia Christi Americana, Bk. 3 
Part 1, Appendix, Section 20, London, 1702. 
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statement of the Puritan’s willingness to defy any 
human authority which lacked divine sanction. 
The farmer hero, too, who reappears again and 
again in our literature, traces his ancestry back 
to the colonial period. According to Hector St. 
John de Crévecceur, a farmer and colonist writing 
about 1775, the American is by definition the 
farmer; we are “a people of cultivators.” The 
new who upon new 
principles” and can do so because his farm gives 
him freedom.’ The image of the American tiller 
of the soil as happy, virtuous, and free was far 
older than Crévecceur. In 1670 Daniel Denton 
wrote that in New York people lived “blest with 
Peace and plenty” in farm houses “begirt with 
Hives of 
world” which 
pression.” 


American is “a man, acts 


Sees,” and scorned ‘those parts of the 
were cursed with “pride and op- 
In New York ‘fa Waggon or Cart” 
“as good content as a Coach” and “a piece 
of . . . home-made Cloth” was “better then the 
finest Lawns or richest Silks.” 


gave 


Its houses “shut 
their doors against pride and luxury,” yet stood 
“wide open” in charity to the stranger.* In 1955 
New York may not be conspicuous for homespun 
garments, agrarian virtue, or charity to strangers, 
but even in 1956 and even in New York I sus- 
pect that the hearts of countless men and women 
cling to the myth in spite of the actuality. The 
farmer and his blessed state still live in the “deep 
well” of the unconscious * and produce peculiar 
sentimentalities, erratic behavior, frustrations, and 
daring dreams in men to whom on the conscious 
level the word “farmer” is a term of derision.!° 

Another aspect of the “colonial experience,” 
which had significant literary consequences was 
the colonists’ falling in love with the land. Their 

7 Crévecceur, Letters from an 
W. B. Blake, 40, 44, 67-68, 
n.d 

* Denton, Daniel, A brief description of New York, 19, 
20, London, 1670. 

® Henry James used the phrase “the deep well of un- 
conscious cerebration” in his preface to The American in 
Works (“New York Edition”), 2: vii. Lowes, John L., 
The road to Xanadu, 54-63, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1927, discusses this “well,” in the sense in which the word 
is used in this paper, as an element in the process of ar- 
tistic creation. 


American farmer, ed. 


N. Y., Everyman's Library, 


10 There may be a relation between the legendary hero- 
ism of the “self-made man’ and that of the farmer. 
Wyllie, op. cit., 24, 27, says that “along with the glorifi- 
cation of poverty” from which the “self-made man” starts 
“went the glorification of rural childhood. .. . 
be difficult to say how many farmers’ sons... . 


It would 
won fame 


and fortune but there is little doubt that contemporaries” 
in the post-colonial period “exaggerated their number.” 
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affection for it might be based on its practical and 
material value or, as among the Puritans, on a 
vision of it as a partial revelation of God. There 
also developed early the romantic notion that the 
space and beauty of the continent meant that it 
was a providentially created setting for a new race 
of heroes. The unexplored areas to the west 
stimulated dreams. Somewhere beyond the Ap- 
palachians might be a “passage to India,” “the 
garden of the world,” a land of special rewards 
for the courageous pioneer or the pious Pilgrim. 
“The West as Symbol and Myth” during the 
nineteenth century has been well studied by Pro- 
fessor Henry Nash Smith, but we should remem- 
ber that the creation of both the myth and the 
symbol began well before 1800." 

For most colonists, however, the imagined glory 
of the west was less intimately moving than their 
immediate environment. The woods they cleared 
and the fields they tilled within sight and sound 
of the Atlantic aroused almost at once passionate 
devotion. Captain John Smith asserted that Vir- 
ginia was more pleasant for “habitation” than “the 
most pleasant places of Europe, Asia” or “Africa” 
and that “heaven and earth never agreed better 
to frame a place” for man to live in.'* The colo- 
nists’ love for their environment, their curiosity 
about it, and the excitement with which they ex- 
plored and settled the American wilderness surely 
helped to account for Thoreau’s later glorification 
of the “wild,” for the special symbolic role that 
the Mississippi has played in our literature, for 
our fellow-feeling for Huckleberry Finn when he 
prefers his raft or his barrel to the widow’s house 
in the village, and for the symbols we find central 
in a story like Faulkner’s The Bear. 

To list the dozens of American authors whose 
work, compared to that done abroad, shows a 
special emphasis on the American natural en- 
vironment and on the types of heroic character 
which were most significant in the “colonial ex- 
perience” would be tedious. My contention is not 
that this “experience” was the only, or even the 
most important, source of symbols, myths, evoca- 
tive images, and definitions of human value used 
by many contributors to the literature of the 
United States, but simply that it was one source, 
vigorously reinforced by later experiences during 
the period of westward expansion, which has 


11 Smith, Henry N., Virgin land, The American West 
as symbol and myth, 13, 121, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1950. 

12 Travels and works of Captain John Smith 1: 48. 
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given the American artist a- body of traditional 
material useful in his work, however modern his 
theme or however slight his explicit concern with 
the American past. 

Two examples must suffice. Sinclair Lewis’s 
Arrowsmith, one of his strongest novels, is the 
story of a scientist, pioneering in medical research 
with all the fervor of a colonial frontiersman mov- 
ing westward. The tone of the book is set in the 
opening paragraphs, which describe a girl driving 
a wagon through the “forest and swamp of the 
Ohio wilderness.” 
cries “We're going on jus’ long as we can. Going 
West! They’s a whole lot of new things I aim 
to be seeing.” “That,” Mr. Lewis tells us, “was 
the great-grandmother of Martin Arrowsmith.” 1° 
The image of the girl’s eager pilgrimage is evoca- 
tive because from the earliest days of settlement 
the pioneer, the man free to push westward in 
order to see new things and able to master his 
environment by his own skill, has been a heroic 
figure. No one need suppose, of course, that Mr. 
Lewis ever spent hours reading the narratives of 
the colonists or even the novels of Cooper. His 
sense of the validity of the myth probably came 
from a strain of feeling established so firmly by 
a set of environmental and historical conditions 
that it is the common property of hundreds and 
thousands of Americans who understand little or 
nothing of its background. 

Or, take as another example, Arthur Miller’s 
play, The Death of a Salesman. 
the play 


Urged to seek shelter she 


In this country 
was a popular success and was also 
It told 
the story of a traveling salesman in contemporary 
New York, forced to recognize that he was old 
and a failure. 


enthusiastically acclaimed by the critics. 


What is significant for my pur- 
poses is that Mr. Miller presented his unhappy 
hero and dramatized his plight largely in terms 
of symbols from the mythology which the colonial 
experience helped to construct. The symbols no 
longer correspond as they once did to the concrete 
realities of American life ; their appeal is probably 
to a nostalgia, to a primitive desire for escape 
from cruel actuality into a better world which is 
believed in because of the legend that it was once 
realized or nearly enough realized to make it for 
many Americans a compelling source of action. 
Mr. Miller’s salesman, Willy Loman, facing 
failure, is increasingly given to recurrent reveries 
centered on life among trees and flowers, outside 


13 Lewis, Sinclair, Arrowsmith, 1, N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace, 1925. 
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the city, where he has a chance to live by the labor 
of his hands close to the soil. One of his sons is 
an outspoken rebel against the town. “With a 
ranch,” he says, “I could do the work I like and 
still be something.” The salesman’s brother, Ben, 
has started for Alaska and ultimately found riches 
in Africa. He is the American pioneer, translated 
from the age of settlement to the twentieth cen- 
tury. His unsuccessful brother admires him and 
thinks of him walking down “some open road.” 
Willy himself yearns despairingly for his child- 
hood when he sat under a wagon in Nebraska and 
Ben picked flowers for him. He proudly remem- 
bers his father who drove his team “right across 
the country.” Hemmed in by city walls, he 
dreams of hunting and urges his sons to “walk 
into a jungle” as their uncle Ben did. When at 
last he can go on no longer Willy commits suicide, 
but only after he has cried despairingly that he 
has nothing “in the ground” and has feverishly 
tried to plant a garden.** That American audi- 
ences sympathized with Willy Loman and felt him 
to be pathetic, or even tragic (and that English 
critics were often cool toward the play) suggests 
to me that the symbols by means of which his 
frustration was expressed were in 1949 still real 
to Americans, still part of their mythology. And 
that mythology, if I am right, has some of its 
roots at least in the experience of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century colonists in this country. 

I do not suggest for a moment that an Ameri- 
can author’s use of the “colonial experience” is in 
any sense a measure of the artistic value of his 
work. My suggestion is simply that the “colonial 
experience” is the source of something which can 
be without too much straining called a “literary 
tradition”—a traditional belief in certain values 
and certain types of character, certain symbols 
and their implications. For better or for worse 
this belief has been given artistic expression by 
generations of American writers who have re- 
iterated and affirmed it. It has affected others, 


14 Miller, Death of a salesman, 26, 47, 48, 49, 122, 125, 


N. Y., Viking, 1950. 
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too, who have not been interested in it as an 
article of faith but who have been to some extent 
directed by it: toward metaphors and images 
which are effective for American audiences be- 
cause they are rooted in an American mythology. 
Still others, ostensibly in full protest against the 
old values, write with an obvious consciousness 
of the strength of the tradition. It remains power- 
ful even when it is rebelled against.'® 
Thoreau and Emerson to E. A. and 
Robert Frost; from Nathaniel Hawthorne to 
Henry James and William Faulkner ; from Cooper 
to Hemingway or Washington Irving to James 
Russell Lowell; from Benjamin Franklin to Mark 
Twain or Sinclair Lewis, American literary his- 
tory supports the point. 

The tradition derived from the “colonial expe- 
rience” is certainly not the only force of its kind 
which has influenced the American artist. But 
it seems probable that it, together with other ele- 
ments in our cultural background, must be under- 
stood if the critic is fully to comprehend the na- 
ture and method of scores of American books. In 
a time when thorough and perceptive criticism, 
based on full investigation of the artistic process 
is greatly needed, we cannot afford to neglect, as 
much as most American literary histories and an- 
thologies have done, the thought, feeling, and 
literary expression of those who, in the first one 
hundred and seventy-five years of English and 


From 
Robinson 


European settlement on these shores, set patterns 
in which some artists are still able to find stimulus 
for the imagination. 


15 Schwartz, Delmore, The fiction of Ernest Heming- 
way, Perspectives U.S.A., 13: 87, quotes Hemingway : 
“A country was made to be as we found it. Our people 
went to America because that was the place to go then.” 
But they made a “bloody mess of it” and Hemingway 
turned to Africa: “I knew a good country when I saw 
one. Here there was game, plenty of birds... . Here I 
could hunt and fish.” Mr. Schwartz comments: “The pi- 
oneer and the immigrant and the hunter and fisherman 
are identical in the Hemingway hero whenever he thinks 
of how to regain the dream” which is “formulated in the 
American Constitution as every human being’s inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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IN JUNE, 1642, on the eve of the English civil 
war, Charles I refused further concessions to the 
Long Parliament in his epoch-making Answer to 
the Nineteen Propositions. The Nineteen Propo- 
sitions, which he rejected in his Answer, con- 
tained parliamentary demands for naming his 
counsellors, ministers, and judges, for controlling 
the militia, and for reforming the church with 
parliamentary advice. To justify his rejection, 
Charles used effectively the theory of mixed gov- 
ernment in a form that came to be known as the 
classical theory of the English constitution. After 
noting that the [English king, 
House of and Commons con- 
tained a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy 


government of 
Lords, House of 
the three pure forms of government 
that political theorists derived from Aristotle 

he explained that political power was already so 
well divided among members of this trinity that 
tyranny was impossible in England. But if the 
parliamentary went into effect, he 
warned, Parliament would be so much stronger 
than the king that the balance in this mixed gov- 
ernment would be 


demands 


destroyed and chaos would 
Accordingly, he refused to accept the 
Nineteen Propositions. 

The effect of the Answer to the 
Propositions was immediate. 


ensue. 


Nineteen 
Regardless of their 
loyalties, writers in 1642 and 1643, with but few 
exceptions, united in accepting Charles’ view of 
the English constitution. Their quarrel was over 
the weight assigned to the king and the two 
houses within the mixed government and the le- 
gality of resistance to the king. That contempo- 
raries attributed the coming of war to the break- 
down of this mixed government can be seen in 
the somewhat prejudiced account of Lucy Hut- 
chinson, wife of a parliamentary officer. ‘Better 
laws and a happier constitution of government no 
nation ever enjoyed,” she said, “it being a mix- 
ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
with sufficient fences against the pest of every one 
of these forms—tyranny, faction, and confusion.” 
Yet it proved impossible to devise “such just and 


excellent bounds, as will keep in wild ambition, 
when prince’s flatterers encourage that beast to 
break his fence... .”1 In his Leviathan (1651) 
Hobbes suggested that an important 
cause of the war was the current belief that the 
powers of government were divided among king, 
lords, and commons in what contemporaries called 
a mixed monarchy. 


Thomas 


“Few perceive,” he wrote 
disapprovingly, “that such government, is not 
government, but division of the common-wealth 
into three factions, and call it mixt monarchy.” ? 

During the civil war and interregnum, the con- 
stitutional theory in the Answer to the Nineteen 
Propositions thrust into the background. 
But profiting from the association with Charles, 
particularly after what royalists regarded as his 
martyrdom early in 1649, the Answer set the stage 
for the return of the monarchy in 1660 without 
explicit conditions being attached. 


was 


The restored 
monarchy, so many believed, was the mixed gov- 
ernment that Charles had described in his An- 


1 Memoirs of the life of Colonel Hutchinson, 5, London, 
Henry G. Bohn, 1848. 

2 Leviathan, 139-140, 254, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1952. The impact of the Answer to the Nineteen Propo- 
sitions on contemporary political thought has been studied 
in J. W. Allen’s English political thought 1603-1660 1: 
386 et seq., London, Methuen and Co., 1938. Consult also 
the writings of such contemporaries as Henry Ferne, Sir 
Dudley Digges, Sir John Spelman, John Bramhall, 
Philip Hunton, Charles Harle, Henry Parker, and Rich- 
ard Baxter, particularly Parker’s Political Catechism 
(1643) and Baxter’s Holy Commonwealth (1659), Addi- 
tion to the Preface, 462-465. So widespread, according 
to Hobbes, was the belief among royalists that the Eng- 
lish government was a mixed monarchy that many failed 
to give their full energy to the royal cause lest victory 
for Charles destroy this mixed government. Hobbes was 
bitterly critical, as was the royalist, Sir Philip Warwick, 
of those who had penned the King’s declarations and 
propagated this view of the English government. Hobbes, 
Behemoth, The history of the causes of the civil-wars of 
England, 188, 191-192, London, 1682. Warwick, Mem- 
otres of the reigne of King Charles I, 197-198, London, 
1704. See also Sir Robert Filmer, The anarchy of a lim- 
ited or mixed monarchy (1648) for hostility to the con- 
cept of mixed monarchy. 
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swer.” It was easy to apply his description to the 
English government since the early reform legis- 
lation of the Long Parliament that had ended 
prerogative courts and non-parliamentary taxa- 
tion was retained. After 1660 the classical theory 
that Charles had fathered was the prevailing con- 
stitutional theory in England until after the pas- 
sage of the Great Reform Bill of 1832, perhaps 
even as late as the second Reform Bill of 1867.4 

The Nineteen Propositions, which the republi- 
can Edmund Ludlow styled the “principal founda- 
tion of the ensuing war,” is an easily accessible 
document. 


It is found in such compilations as 
Gardiner’s Constitutional Documents of the Puri- 
tan Revolution and Stephenson and Marcham’s 
Sources of English Constitutional History, and its 
significance is commonly emphasized in histories 
that cover the coming of the English civil war. 
By contrast, the Answer to the Nineteen Propo- 
sitions has been neglected, even though it had far 
greater influence on English constitutional devel- 
opment. While it has received some mention in 
scattered books and articles, the Answer has by 
no means been given the critical attention that its 
importance merits. It appears in none of the 
standard compilations, and it is not mentioned in 
such authoritative texts on English constitutional 
history as Hallam, Taswell-Langmead, Keir, 
Knappen, or Adams and Schuyler. Nor does Sir 
William Holdsworth consider this basic document 
in his monumental History of English Law, which 
has so many invaluable insights into English con- 
stitutional growth. 

8 Wormuth, Francis D., The origins of modern consti- 
tutionalism, 49, 55-58, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1949. The text of the Answer was reprinted in 1658 and 
again in 1662, and by 1669 Edward Chamberlayne stated 
what must have been the common view when he wrote in 
his Angliae Notitiae, or, The Present State of England 
(London, 1669) that the English monarchy was such that 
“by the necessary subordinate concurrence of the lords 
and commons in the making and repealing all statutes or 
acts of Parliament, it hath the main advantages of an 
aristocracy and of a democracy, and yet free from the 
disadvantages and evils of either.’ /bid., 100-103. This 
work, which served as an almanac supplying current in- 
formation, went through thirty-eight editions (in its later 
phase with a somewhat different title) before it ended in 
1755. 

4 Pargellis, Stanley, The theory of balanced govern- 
ment, The Constitution reconsidered, ed. Conyers Read, 
37-49, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. J. R. M. 
Butler, The passing of the Great Reform Bill, 239-240, 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1914. Walter Bage- 
hot, The English constitution, 2-3, 273-274, London, Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1952. 
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Borrowing apparently from Aristotle and Po- 
lybius, Charles in his Answer classified the three 
main forms of government as absolute or 


pure 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 


Kach of 
these, he pointed out, possessed individual virtues 
and vices. The virtue of pure monarchy was in 
“the uniting a nation under one head, to resist 
invasion from abroad, and insurrection at home’”’ 
of pure aristocracy in “the conjunction of counsell 
in the ablest persons of a state for the publicke 
benefit”; and of pure democracy in “liberty, and 
the courage and industry which liberty begets.” 
Contrariwise, the vice of pure monarchy was 
“tyranny”; of pure aristocracy, “faction and di- 
vision” 


; and of pure democracy, “tumults,” ‘“vio- 


lence,” or “‘licentiousness.”’ 

Happily for Englishmen, their mixed govern 
ment with its “three estates’’—the king, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons—combined 
the pure forms in a way that retained their vir- 
tues while eliminating their vices. 
rience and 


“The expe- 
hath so 
moulded this [government] out of a mixture of 
these,” 


wisdom of your ancestors 


Charles informed his subjects, “as to 
give to this kingdom the conveniences of all 
three, without the inconveniences of any one, as 
long as the balance hangs even between the three 
estates, and they run joyntly on in their proper 
channell. ae 

The mixture could be seen, the King implied, 
in the joint participation in law-making of king, 
lords, 


and commons. In addition, each of these 


possessed distinct powers that the others did not 


share. Delineating what was later called the 


King’s Constitution,® Charles noted that the king 


> His Majesties Answer to the XIX Propositions of 
both Houses of Parliament, 17-18, London, Robert 
Barker and the Assignes of John Bill, 1642. The per 
tinent extracts from the Answer are printed as an ap 
pendix to this paper. 

6 After Charles II in 1679 pardoned his leading minis- 
ter, the Earl of Danby, in the face of impeachment by the 
House of Commons, a leader of the opposition named 
William Garroway declared angrily: “If they will break 
the late King’s Constitution, let not us.’ Anchitell Grey, 
Debates of the House of Commons from ...1667 to... 
1694 7: 336, London, 1769. A footnote explained that 
Garroway referred to the Answer to the Nineteen Propo- 
sitions. A committee of the House of Commons—to 
which Sir John Rushworth, who later printed the text 
of the Answer, was appointed—protested the use of a 
pardon to block an impeachment auc to support its pro- 
test appealed to the Answer, particularly to Charles’ de- 
scription of the several powers of king, lords, and com- 


mons. Journals of the House of Commons 9: 633. 
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was entrusted with the administration of govern- 
ment and the conduct of foreign affairs. Accord- 
ingly, he chose the counsellors of state, judges, 
and others, created peers, gave pardons, raised 
armies, and made war and peace. His royal 
powers were checked by the House of Commons 
which could introduce money bills and impeach- 
ment proceedings, 
Charles, 


but which, in the words of 
“never intended for any share in 
government, or the chusing of them that should 
govern.” 


Was 


The balance between king and commons 
was held by the House of Lords, armed with a 
judicial power that made it “an excellent screen 
and bank between the prince and people. 
On the ground that to lessen royal power was to 
destroy the felicitous balance of this mixed gov- 
ernment, the King refused to accept the Nineteen 
Propositions, repeating the famous dictum as- 
cribed to the barons at Merton in 1236, Nolumus 
Leges Angliae mutari.? 

The constitutional tone of these statements was 
due to the moderation of the advisers, with whom 
Charles had surrounded himself early in 1642. 
Chief among them were Sir Edward Hyde (later 
Earl of Clarendon) ; Viscount Falkland, the sec- 
retary of state; and Sir John Colepeper, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. In the first years of the 
Long Parliament they were foremost in the fight 
to reduce the king’s expanded prerogative. It was 
on the motion of Hyde and Falkland that ship 
money, one of Charles’ questionable methods of 
raising money without the consent of Parliament, 
had been declared illegal and its chief apologist, 
Sir John Finch, prosecuted. They lent tacit if 
not open approval to the Triennial Act, the acts 
to abolish the star chamber and the high commis- 
sion, the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, 
and the imprisonment of Archbishop Laud, un- 
popular for “innovations” in religion. 

Alienated by the rising tide of Puritanism that 
threatened the Church, these constitutional royal- 
ists, as they have been called, entered the King’s 
service; and Hyde in particular was active in 
composing his declarations. However, after he 
left London to join the King at York, the task 
of formulating the Answer fell to Falkland and 
Colepeper. It was apparently Colepeper who 
composed the paragraphs on the mixed nature of 
the English government that were to exert such 
great influence. Despite reservations about using 
the term “three estates” to signify king, lords, and 


7 His Majesties Answer to the XIX Propositions, 18-22. 


CLASSICAL THEORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION i 


wy 
uw 


commons, Hyde approved the publication of the 


completed document.* 

By adopting this interpretation of the English 
constitution, Charles I abandoned the theory of 
divine 


right which his father, James I, had 
preached and which he himself had practised. No 


doubt he acted from motives of pure expediency. 
But whatever his private thoughts were, Charles 
publicly enunciated the classical theory of the 
English constitution and thereby cloaked it with 
a sanctity that could have been imparted in no 
other way. By using the classical theory, he 
stamped it with royal approval. 


In the long run, 
this was what mattered. 


At the time of its appearance, and for a cen- 
tury afterward, the Answer reached a large audi- 
ence. After sending the document to be read in 
the two Houses on June 21, 1642, the King ap- 
parently ordered that both the Nineteen Proposi- 
tions and the Answer be read in the churches of 
England and Wales. A somewhat ambiguously 
worded footnote in the Old Parliamentary His- 
tory, appended to a description of the Answer, 
states that “with this Answer the King published 
the Propositions, also an order for the reading 
and publishing thereof throughout all churches 
and chapels of England and Wales, by the several 
parsons, vicars, or curates.”* It is highly prob- 
able that “thereof” refers to both the Propositions 
and the Answer, since Charles would scarcely ne- 


8S The life of Edward Earl of Clarendon written 
by himself 1: 154-156, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1827. 
Whereas Colepeper designated king, lords, and commons 
as the three estates, Hyde was certain that “the bishops 
make the third estate, the king being head and sovereign 
of the whole.” He may have been troubled by the lack 
of precision in Colepeper’s words, or he may have wanted 
to keep alive the question of whether the removal of the 
bishops from the House of Lords, which had taken place 
in the previous February, was legal. T. H. Lister, Life 
and administration of Edward, First Earl of Clarendon 1: 
194-195, London, Longman and others, 1838. Perhaps 
Hyde took a more elevated view of the royal position 
than membership in the three estates suggested. 


He may 
have 


felt somewhat as did the publicist John Wilson, 
who in his Discourse of monarchy (1684) denied that the 
king was one of the three estates. “To presume the king 
to be one of the three estates,” he wrote, “were to make 
him but a coordinate power. . . .” /bid., 150. This propo- 
sition was also condemned in a convocation of Oxford 
University in 1683. For Hyde’s even more conservative 
view in later life, see his A brief survey and view of the 
dangerous and pernicious errors to church and state, 54, 
n.p., 1676, where he answered Hobbes. 

® The parliamentary or constitutional history of Eng- 
land 11: 234 (footnote), London, 1762. The dating used 
here and throughout this paper is old style. 
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glect his own position while providing such ex- 
tensive publicity for that of the Long Parliament. 
This interpretation draws support from the fact 
that two weeks later, on July 5, the Long Parlia- 
ment passed an ordinance providing that hereafter 
“no sheriff, mayor, bailiff, parson, vicar, curate, 
or other officer” should publish or proclaim any 
declarations or papers “which are contrary 
to any order, ordinance or declarations of the said 
Houses of Parliament, or tending to the scandal 
or derogation of their proceedings. ...”'° Yet 
as late as October, 1642, Charles continued to 
provide this publicity for his declarations."! 
Entitled His Majesties Answer to the XIX 
Propositions of both Houses of Parliament, the 
document was printed in 1642 in at least six edi- 
tions and in such diverse places as London, York, 
Oxford, and Cambridge.'* Subsequently its text, 
of which the paragraphs on the mixed nature of 
the English government formed only a minor part, 
was printed by parliamentarians and _ royalists 
alike. It appeared in 1643 in the E-vact Collec- 
tions ** of Edward Husband, printer to the House 
of Commons; and in the Historical Collections ™ 
in 1692 of Sir John Rushworth, who served in 
the first years of the civil war as messenger be- 
tween the Long Parliament and its committees 
at York and Oxford. As for the royalists, Sir 
William included the Answer in his 
Life of King Charles (1658),!° as did the 
royal bookseller, Richard Royston, in his edition 
After 
receiving from Charles II exclusive authority to 
print his father’s writings, Royston dedicated the 


Sanderson 


in 1662 of the works of the royal martyr.'® 


1° Commons journals 2: 652-653. See also the declara- 
tion of the House of Commons on the previous day, thid., 
651. 

11 Husband, Edward, An e-ract 
monstrances, declarations . . 


collection of the re- 
. and other remarkable pas- 
vetween the kings most excellent Majesty and his 
high court of parliament, 650, London, 1643. 

12 The main edition was printed in Gothic type in Lon- 
don by the royal printer Robert Barker (see footnote 5) 
Two other editions were printed in London, one of them 
by Barker. The York edition included both the Nineteen 
Propositions and the Answer. Of the other editions, one 
was printed at Oxford by the University printer Leonard 
Lichfield; the other at Cambridge, by the University 
printer Roger Daniel, with the phrase “Printed by his 
Majesties Speciall Command.” 

13 Husband, op. cit., 311-327. 

14 Historical collections 4: 725-735, London, 1721. 

15 4 compleat history of the life 
Charles, 529-536, London, 1658 

16 The workes of King Charles the Martyr, ed. R. 
Royston, 2: 85-105, London, 1662. 


" 
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resulting two volumes to the King. It is not 
surprising to learn from the historian, B. Behrens, 
that despite bitter political differences “the reign 
of Charles II was far from devoid of common as- 
sumptions and the ‘mixed monarchy’ was one of 
them.” ** In the literature inspired by the Revo 
lution of 1688 there was frequent reference to the 
Answer.*® 

In the eighteenth century its text was printed 
by the Whig historian, Paul de Rapin-Thoyras, 
in his History of England (1725-1731).*° This 
work went through seven English editions and 
was preeminent in the field until the publication 
of the Tory David Hume’s History of England 
(1754-1757). It seems likely that Hume buried 
the Answer—but not before its influence was 
firmly established—when he relegated his com- 
ment on it to a footnote, although this is conjec- 
ture. In any case, the text in its entirety ceased 
to be published about this time. This is also true 
of the paragraphs on the mixed nature of the 
English government, which were faithfully quoted 
as late as 1759 in the publicist Roger Acherley’s 
Britannic Constitution.” If the statements of 
Charles I were no longer invoked as the progeni- 
tor of prevailing constitutional theory, still the 
Answer remained easily available and directly or 
indirectly inspired the classical descriptions of the 
English government that flowed from the pens of 
Montesquieu, Sir William Blackstone, J. L. De- 
Lolme, William Paley, and Edmund Burke. 


Since the sanction of Charles I immeasurably 
facilitated the triumph of the classical theory in 
England, it would be natural to assume, as mod 
ern writers have,”* that the theory was first seri- 
ously employed during the mutual recriminations 
of king and Parliament before the civil war. In 


17 Behrens, The Whig theory of the constitution in the 
reign of Charles II, Cambridge Hist. Jour. 7: 51-55, 
1941-1943. 

18 Collection of scarce and valuable tracts. . . 
Walter Scott, 10: 274, London, T. Cadell and W. Davies, 
1813. State tracts published . . . in 1688 1: 322, 507, 
London, 1705. The Answer was also used in Sir Hum 
phrey Mackworth’s A vindication of the rights of the 
commons of England, 9, London, 1701. 

19 History of England as well ecclesiastical as civil, 
trans. N. Tindal, 11: 532-558, London, 1730 

20 Britannic constitution, 141-143, 497-498, London, sec 
ond ed., 1759. 


21 Pargellis, loc. 


, ed. Sir 


cit., 39-40. Wormuth, of. cit., 51. 


Zera Fink, who in his The classical republicans (1945) 
studied the classical theory and republicanism in seven- 
teenth-century England, was unfamiliar with the Answer. 
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point of fact, its beginnings were much earlier. 
The theory had firm foundations in Tudor Eng- 
land, and to this earlier period one must turn in 
order to survey the first stages of its development. 
In doing so, one should probably not anticipate 
finding the sources from which the King and his 
advisers borrowed. For it is likely that they fol- 
the analysis that 
made of the 


lowed closely Polybius long 
had Roman constitution. 
Rather, one should examine precedents in the use 
of the classical theory for the light they shed on 
why the language of mixed government permeated 
the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions. These 
precedents also help to explain why the Answer 
found so spontaneous a response in the minds of 
Englishmen. 


before 


In Tudor England, where the classical theory 
rose, political theory owed much to Sir John For- 
tescue, for many years chief justice of the court 
of king’s bench in the reign of Henry VI. Writ- 
ing late in the fifteenth century, he depicted the 
English monarchy as a limited monarchy, perhaps 
even a mixed monarchy, when he applied to it the 
term dominium politicum et regale. This govern- 
ment was much superior to the French dominium 
regale, for in England the monarch could neither 
change laws nor tax without the consent of his 
subjects. “Just as the head of the body physical 
is unable to change its nerves, or to deny its mem- 
bers proper strength and due nourishment,” he 
wrote, “so a king who is head of the body politic 


is unable to change the laws of that body, 


or to 
deprive the people of their own sustenance un- 
invited or against their This 
persisted in the sixteenth century. In 


VIII told his 


greatest 


wills.” view 
Ferrer’s 
that his 
exercised in Parli- 
ament “wherein we as head, and you as members, 
are conjoined and knit together in one body poli- 
tic’; and under 


case Henry Parliament 


powers were when 


Elizabeth, as far as is known, 
no English writer urged that the monarchy was 
absolute. 

It was but a step for Tudor Englishmen to dis- 
cern in this limited monarchy the aspects of mixed 

Sir John Fortescue De Laudibus Legum Anglie, ed. 
and trans. S. B. Chrimes, chap. viii, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1942. Chrimes, English constitutional ideas in the 
fifteenth century, 310 et seq., Cambridge Univ. Press, 1936. 
This is not to imply, however, that Fortecue used the 
triple mixture typical of the classical theory. 

23 Baumer, Franklin Le Van, The early Tudor theory 
of kingship, 126-127, 149, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 
1940. J. W. Allen, A history of political thought in the 
sixteenth century, 250, London, Methuen, 1941. 
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government so highly praised in antiquity. Writ- 
ing under the influence of the Renaissance, they 
may have Aristotle’s Politics a 
system of classifying governments, for which in 
turn he owed much to Plato, and from the His- 
tories of Polybius the general form that the classi- 
cal theory took, although both Plato and Aristotle 
also wrote of the mixed constitution. Aristotle 
classified governments according to the numbers 
of those in whom the ruling power was placed and 
in terms of whether the ruler or rulers acted for 
their own or the public interest. 


borrowed from 


In a pure state, 
the ruler acted for the public interest ; in a corrupt 
state, for his own. The three pure forms of gov- 
ernment were monarchy, or the rule of one; aris- 
tocracy, or the rule of the few; and polity, or the 
rule of the many. Their corresponding corrupt 
forms were tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy.** 
A similar classification appeared in the Histories, 
but democracy became the term for the rule of 
the many in the public interest, while the impure 
form was denominated ochlocracy or mob-rule.*° 

The theory of mixed government expressed in 
the Histories closely resembled the classical theory 
that became current in modern England. In his 
famous sixth book, Polybius discoursed on the 
workings of the Roman constitution, to which he 
attributed the republic’s unparalleled triumph over 
the Mediterranean world. He was convinced that 
the most permanent of practical constitutions com- 
bined a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy with a check and balance system; and 
he found his examples in both Sparta and Rome, 
particularly the latter. If left unchecked, mon- 
archy degenerated into tyranny, aristocracy into 
oligarchy, democracy into mob-rule. To avert 
these tendencies, Polybius pointed out, the simple 
forms of government should be combined as in 
the Roman republic of consuls, senate, and as- 
semblies, where the principles of each were so 
expertly blended that even those living under this 
constitution scarcely knew what to call the whole. 
Further, this constitution had inherent 
strength for correcting all abuses. If one part 
tried to encroach upon another, their mutual inter- 
dependence was such that “the possibility of the 
pretensions of any one being checked and thwarted 
by the others, must plainly check this tendency ; 


Roman 


24 The politics of Aristotle, trans. J. E. C. Weldon, Bk. 
III, chap. vii, London, Macmillan, 1932. 

25 Von Fritz, Kurt, The theory of the mixed constitu- 
tion in antiquity: a critical analysis of Polybius’ political 
ideas, 44, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 
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and so the proper equilibrium is maintained by 
the impulsiveness of the one part being checked by 
its fear of the other.” ** 

It was not necessary in the sixteenth century 
to turn directly to the writings of antiquity to be- 
come acquainted with the classical theory. It was 
admired in the Middle Ages and alluded to fre- 
quently in the literature of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. The Histories may have acted as a 
bridge by which the theory passed from the Greeks 
to the Romans, among whom Cicero was the chief 
interpreter. Thomas Aquinas may have expressed 
a theoretical preference for mixed government, 
and the theory was prominent in the conciliar 
movement. In the early modern period, the ex- 
cellence of mixed government was widely ac- 
claimed in the writings of Erasmus, Machiavelli, 
Guicciardini, Contarini, John Calvin, Claude de 
Seyssel, Francis Hotman, and others.” 

Thus there were any number of channels 
through which the classical theory could have en- 
tered England. To give but one example, Eras- 
mus in his Education of a Christian Prince (1516) 
praised as the best form of monarchy a “limited 
monarchy checked and lessened by aristocracy and 
democracy.” The book was soon in the hands of 
John Colet, and a copy went to Henry VIII** In 
the years between 1533 and 1536, Henry also re- 
ceived from his chaplain Thomas Starkey a dia- 
logue in which the humanist suggested that laws 
and reason rather than a prince’s will should gov- 
ern a state. For this purpose, Starkey declared, 


26 The histories of Polybius, trans. and ed. Evelyn 
Schuckburgh 1: 458-474, London, Macmillan, 1889. The 
accuracy of this analysis has been examined by Von 
Fritz, op. cit., 155 et seq. 

27 Barker, E., The political thought of Plato and Aris- 
totle, 483-484, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 
C. H. MclIlwain, The growth of political thought in the 
West, 331-332 (footnote), New York, Macmillan, 1932. 
J. N. Figgis, Studies of political thought from Gerson to 
Grotius, 58-64, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1916. Beatrice 
Reynolds, Proponents of limited monarchy in sixteenth- 
century France, 74, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1931. William F. Church, Constitutional thought in six- 
teenth-century France, 40, 121-122, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1941. H. A. L. Fisher, The re- 
publican tradition in Europe, 28-29, 37-38, New York, 
G. P. Putnam's 1911. Fink, op. cit., 28 et seq. 
Von Fritz, op. cit., vi. In his /nstitutes of the Christian 
religion, trans. John Allen, 2: 778, Philadelphia, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 1936, Calvin ex- 
pressed his preference for a government mixed of aris- 
tocracy and democracy. 


Sons, 


28 Born, Lester K., Erasmus on political ethics: The 
Institutio Principis Christiani, Political Science Quart. 
43: 522, 528, 1928. 
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wise men thought the “mixed state to be of all 
others the best and most convenient to conserve 
the whole out of tyranny.” *° 

It is not surprising, then, to find in late six- 
teenth-century England a growing tradition that 
the English government was a mixture of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, and hence a 
model of that form of government favored in the 
classical theory. Major makers of this tradition 
were the Marian exile and bishop of Winchester, 
John Ponet; the eminent statesman and scholar, 
Sir Thomas Smith; another Marian exile and 
later bishop of London, John Aylmer; the great 
leader of the Elizabethan Presbyterians, Thomas 
Cartwright; and the Jesuit controversialist, 
ert Parsons. 


Rob- 
As a group, they were noticeably 
affected by their religious views in adopting the 
classical theory. Only Smith was not prominent 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and he alone did not adopt 
the classical theory at a time when he was at odds 
with the ruling powers. All five were classical 
scholars; and except for Parsons, whose under- 
graduate days were spent in Oxford, they had all 
studied in Cambridge, an important center of hu- 
manistic learning. Finally, they had all spent time 
on the continent, where the ideas of mixed govern- 
ment were in the air. 

The earliest among them to use publicly the 
classical theory of the English constitution was 
the Marian exile, John Ponet. His Shorte Treat- 


ise of politike power (1556) was written to justify 
the deposition, by murder if necessary, of a Catho- 
lic ruler like Mary Tudor who tried to impose a 
false religion. 


His classification of governments 
resembled Aristotle’s. Where one ruled, a mon- 
archy existed; where many of the best, an aris 
tocracy; and where the multitude, a democracy. 
In the English government, there was a mixture 
of the three. Where all three were together— 
“that is, a king, the nobilitie, and commones’’— 
Ponet concluded, there was a “mixte state which 
men by long continuance have judged to be the 
best sort of all.”’ He was less interested in this 
mixture than in drawing, like Fortescue earlier, a 
distinction between absolute and limited mon- 
archies. There were two kinds of rulers, he de 
cided : the tyrant, to whom the people surrendered 
their authority to make positive law ; and the ruler 
in the mixed state where this authority remained 
with the people. Presumably England was a 
mixed state, for there people participated in law 

29 A dialogue between Reginald Pole and Thomas Lup- 
set, ed. Kathleen Burton, 1, 57, 165, London, 1948 
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making because they had a Parliament “wherin 
ther mette and assembled . . . all sortes of peo- 
ple, and nothing could be done without the knowl- 
age and consent of all.’’ °° 

It is difficult to estimate the influence of these 
paragraphs on the ‘“‘mixte state” in a tract devoted 
as a whole to the right of resistance to a tyrant 
and to justification of tyrannicide. No doubt, the 
sections on the right to resist those who ruled il- 
legally caused its republication in 1639 and again 
in 1642. In its two earlier editions, 1556 and 
1639, neither the name of the author nor the place 
of printing was given. Had its authorship been 
known, his name would have meant less in Eng- 
land than among the Marian exiles. For Ponet 
may have been the highest ranking ecclesiastic in 
exile. In England he seems to have led a quiet 
semi-retired life as adviser to Thomas Cranmer, 
and he may have participated in the short-lived 
Wyatt’s Rebellion in 1554, touched off by news of 
Mary’s impending marriage to Philip I. 
in exile at the age of forty. 


He died 
If his career seems to 
have made little impression upon his contempo- 
raries, his constitutional thought reflected that of 
Tudor England; and his suggestion that the Eng- 
lish government displayed a mixture of the three 
pure forms of government was to be many times 
repeated in the years ahead. 

Except for the doctrine of tyrannicide, there 
was little to differentiate his ideas from those 
which Sir Thomas Smith expressed in his De 
Republica Anglorum (A Discourse on the Com- 
monwealth of England), written sometime after 
1562 and published posthumously in 1583. Ponet 
was Smith’s pupil in their Cambridge days, and 
both were among the first to set forth the mixed 
nature of the English government. Smith ac- 
knowledged his debt both to Plato and Aristotle, 
the latter of whom had “most absolutely and 
methodically treated of the division and natures 
of common wealthes.”” After classifying govern- 
ments in the manner of Aristotle, he explained 
that seldom if ever did a pure form of government 
exist despite the appearance to this effect when 
the predominant element gave its name to the 
whole. He wrote: “Seldome or never shall you 
finde common wealthes or government which is 

30 There is a photostatic copy of the Shorte treatise in 
Winthrop Hudson’s John Ponet (15162-1556) advocate 
of limited monarchy (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1942). The full title is A shorte treatise of politike 
power, and of the true obedience which subjectes owe to 
kynges and other civile governours. See tbid., 9, 12, 26 
and Hudson, 152 et seq. 
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absolutely and sincerely made of any of them 
above named, but always mixed with an other, and 
hath the name of that which is more and over- 
ruleth the other alwayes or for the most part.” 
Since he saw Parliament as consisting of king, 
lords, and commons and possessing the supreme 
power in the state, it may be inferred that Smith 
considered the English government a mixed mon- 
archy.** His little book had wide circulation. 
Copies may have been taken from the manuscript, 
and by 1640, two years before the Answer to the 
Nineteen Propositions appeared, it had 
through eleven editions. 

It has been said that Smith was the most impor- 


tant exponent of mixed monarchy in Elizabethan 
England.** 


gone 


Perhaps this was so from the point 
of view of the great popularity of his treatise and 
his own varied experiences as ambassador, privy 
councilor, and secretary of state under Edward VI 
and Elizabeth. Yet his statement lacked the ex- 
plicitness and breadth of John Aylmer’s descrip- 
tion that appeared in 1559 in his An Harborowe 
for Faithfull and Trewe Subjectes, published 
anonymously in Strasbourg on the eve of the re- 
turn of the Marian exiles. 

Aylmer wrote to appease Elizabeth, who, the 
exiles feared, might have taken offense at John 
Knox’s diatribe against government by women in 
his First Blast of the Trumpet against the mon- 
strous Regiment of Women. Knox had directed 
his remarks at Mary Tudor, but they were obvi- 
ously applicable to the new Queen. Aylmer found 
that government by women was less dangerous 
in England than elsewhere for an excellent reason. 
The English government was a mixed monarchy, 
so Elizabeth was not a “mere monark” (pure or 
absolute monarch) but a “mixte ruler.” He 
would fear the rule of women more and defend 
the Queen’s cause less, Aylmer admitted, if she 
could judge offenses by her own wisdom and 
without the limitations of laws and statutes and 
if she could decide by herself for war or peace. 
In Parliament could be seen the mixture. His 
words were explicit. “The things in dede,” wrote 


31 De Republica Anglorum A Discourse on the Com- 
monwealth of England, ed. L. Alston, Preface, Bks. I 
and II, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1906. See also the 
appendix in John Strype’s The life of the learned Sir 
Thomas Smith (Oxford, 1820) for the books in Smith’s 
library in which he might have encountered the classical 
theory. Smith gave a series of lectures at Cambridge on 
Aristotle’s Politics, and he was versed in Roman history. 


82 Allen, History of political thought in the sixteenth 
century, 263. 
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Alymer, “is to be sene in the parliamet hous, 
wherin you shal find these 3 estates. The king 
or quene, which representeth the monarche. The 
noblemen, which be the aristocratie. And the 
burgesses and knights the democratie.”’ 

Like Polybius earlier, whose Histories he had 
read, Alymer praised the Spartan constitution ; 
and he compared it with the English. Just as in 
Sparta, where the union of the kings, the senate, 
and the ephori was necessary for making or break- 
ing laws, for deciding war or peace, or, indeed, 
for doing anything; so in England, if Parliament 
would use its privileges, the king could “ordein 
nothing” without it. And he applauded those who 
in the reign of Henry VIII “would not graunt 
him, that his proclamations should have the force 
of_a statute.” They were good fathers to their 
country and worthy of commendation. 

In the years that followed, Aylmer would prob 
ably have forgotten gladly his 4n Harborowe with 
its Puritanical tinge and its strong claims for par- 
liamentary authority. He wrote no more; and 
after becoming bishop of London, he vigorously 
repressed Catholic and Puritan criticism of the 
Elizabethan church settlement. Sometimes he 


outpaced Elizabeth herself, notably in the case of 


Thomas Cartwright, the leader of a new genera- 
tion of Protestants called Puritan-Presbyterians. 
One result was that he and his An Harborowe, 
published anonymously almost thirty years before, 
were singled out as targets by the anonymous au- 
thor of the Warprelate Tracts (1588-1589), which 
were representative of the radical element in Puri- 
tanism. It will be seen that like the Marian exiles 
before them, Cartwright and the anonymous Mar- 


Aylmer, An Harborowe for Faithfull and Trewe Sub- 
jectes, agaynst the late blowne Blast, concerning the Gov- 
ernment of Women, 26-28, 32, Strasbourg, April 26, 1559. 
Aylmer stated that his classification of governments was 
taken from Aristotle’s Ethics—although he was familiar 
with the Politics—and from the Pythagorean philosopher 
Archytas. A note on page 27 read: “The kind of gov- 
ernment in England. A monarchie is wher one alone 
rule. An oligarchie wher a few rule. A democratie 
wher the people rule, Architas de leg et instit.” For the 
fact that Archytas was said to have admired mixed gov- 
ernment, see Von Fritz, op. cit., 82-83. See also John 
Strype, Historical collections of the life of John Aylmer, 
158, Oxford, 1821. Aylmer was mistaken in thinking that 
Henry VIII did not receive the power from Parliament 
of his proclamations having the force of law, and his 
claims for parliamentary participation in matters of war 
and peace were not seriously urged in Parliament until 
1621 and then were strongly repudiated by James I. 


4 Beaks. 


- SOG, 


tin Marprelate found in the classical theory of 
the English constitution a useful political counter- 
part for their religious views. 

In the spring. of 1570, Cartwright, as the newly 
appointed Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge, delivered a series of lectures in which 
he outlined a Presbyterian church system for Eng- 
land modelled on Calvin’s church in Geneva. 
After losing his chair through the efforts of John 
Whitgift, the vice-chancellor of the University 
and later archbishop of Canterbury, Cartwright 
departed for Geneva, returning in 1572, the same 
year in which two Admonitions urging the adop- 
tion of the Presbyterian system were addressed 
to Parliament. Whitgift attributed the second of 
these to Cartwright and carefully prepared a reply 
that opened a five-year literary duel with the 
Presbyterian leader. By April, 1573, Cart- 
wright’s A Replye to an Answere made of M Doc- 
tor Whitgifte Agaynste the Admonition to the Par 
liament by T. C. was in print; and once more Eliz- 
abethan England learned of the mixed nature of 
its government. Despite a royal proclamation, a 
new edition appeared in June. The popularity of 
the book was attested by the desperate if futile 
efforts of Edwin Sandys, Aylmer’s predecessor in 
the London see, to secure a copy. “I could never 
come by that be ke,” he reported to Lord Burghley 
in April, 1573, “although it is current amongst 
many.” *# 

The key to Cartwright’s position in religion 
and government was the two-kingdom theory, by 
which church and state were seen as self-sufficient 
but related societies. Since its association with 
God made the church divine and hence superior 
to the state, the Presbyterian leader urged the 
Calvinistic position that the state should adjust 
to the church form of government. Fortunately 
for his claim to conservatism, Cartwright pro- 
fessed to find a harmony between the Presbyterian 
polity, as outlined in the Scriptures, and the Eng- 
lish government of his own day. Both were 
mixed monarchies. In the Presbyterian church, 
Christ was the monarch; the elders and the minis- 
ters formed the aristocracy ; and the assent of the 
people provided the democracy. Hence the Pres- 
byterian polity, so his argument ran, possessed the 
“kind of government which the philosophers that 
write of the best commonwealths affirm to be the 


34 Pearson, A. F. Scott, Thomas Cartwright and Elisa- 
bethan Puritanism, 86, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1925. 
For details of the controversy, see ibid., 58-87. 
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best.” This description also appeared in the 
very influential Ecclesasticae Disciplinae (1574), 
written by Walter Travers, second only to Cart- 
wright within the ranks of Puritan-Presbyterians.* 

As for the English government, Cartwright 
found a similar mixture in the Queen, the council, 
and the Parliament. He wrote: In respect of the 
Queen, “it is a monarchy, so in respect of the 
most honourable council, it is an aristocraty, and 
having regard to the parliament, which is as- 
sembled of all the estates, it is a democraty.” *7 
In his 
answer, Whitgift admitted that the simple forms 


This passage had distinct repercussions. 


of government could be mixed in a variety of 
ways, but he emphasized that the form of govern- 
ment was determined by “that which most ruleth 
While he agreed 
with Cartwright that all the estates were repre- 


sented 


and beareth the greatest sway.” 


in Parliament, he considered the English 
government a monarchy, he wrote, because ‘the 
judgment, confirmation, and determination resteth 
in the prince.” But Cartwright later found a 
champion in Martin Marprelate, who picked up 
the passage on mixed government, refined its ter- 
minology, and passed it on to a wider audience. 
After following Cartwright carefully in his de- 
scription of the mixed nature of the Presbyterian 
polity, Martin departed from his master when he 
depicted the English government as ‘‘monarchical 
in her majesty’s person, aristocratical in the higher 
house of parliament, or rather at the council table; 
democratical in the body of the commons of the 
lower house of parliament.” 

Like the Marian exiles and the Puritan Presby- 
terians, the Jesuits in late Tudor England found 
in the theory of mixed government an expedient 
and formidable weapon against a ruler of different 


The works of John Whitgift, D.D., ed. John Ayre, 
Parker Society, 46: 390, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1851. 
This volume contains extracts from both Cartwright’s 
A replye to an Answere made of M. Doctor Whitgifte 
agaynste the admonition to the Parliament (1573) and 
Whitgift’s The defense of the answere to the admonition, 
against the replie of T. C. (1574). 

® Travers, A full and plaine declaration of Ecclesias- 
ticall Discipline, 177-178, n.p., 1574. 

87 Works of Whitgift 46: 390. For Cartwright’s debt 
to Aristotle, see the discussion in A. F. Scott Pearson, 
Church and state: political aspects of sixteenth-century 
puritanism, chap. vi, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1928. 

38 Works of Whitgift 46: 393. 

39 Hay any Work for Cooper, The Marprelate tracts, 
1588, 1589, ed. William Pierce, 252-253, London, J. Clarke 
and Co., 1911. 
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religious views. Ignoring Protestant claims to the 
throne and the wishes of Elizabeth, Robert Par- 
sons wrote his A Conference about the Next Suc- 
cession to the Crown of England (1594) to urge 
the succession of the Catholic infanta, Isabella of 
Spain, daughter of Philip Il. Where the gov- 
ernment was mixed, his argument ran, the com- 
monwealth could determine the succession. 

In his Conference Parsons praised as the best 
form of government a monarchy in which the 
prince was limited by law and the advice of “cer- 
tain counsels and counsellors,” a phrase referring 
apparently to parliaments and members of privy 
councils, both of which he found widespread in 
western Europe. A monarchy so tempered was 
less in danger of sliding into tyranny, the omni- 
present danger discussed in Aristotle’s Politics. 
Concluding, then, that few Christian monarchies 
were pure, Parsons turned his attention to Eng- 
land’s mixed government where the three pure 
forms of government could be “In that 
there is one king or queen, it is a monarchy,” he 
wrote ; © 


seen. 


‘in that it hath certain counsels that must 
be heard, it participateth of aristocratia; and in 
that the commonalty have their voices and bur- 
gesses in parliament, it taketh part also of demo- 
cratia, or popular government.” 4° The phrase 
“counsels that must be heard” may have referred 
to the House of Lords, whose members were tra- 
ditionally regarded as the king’s hereditary coun- 
sellors, or Parsons may have meant the Privy 
Council, whose presence he considered a safeguard 
against tyranny. Whatever his exact meaning, he 
one more contribution to the classical 
theory in the gathering dusk of Tudor England. 


had made 


The Conference drew a number of replies, two 
of which will be noticed here because they touched 
on the classical theory. The historian, Sir John 
Hayward, writing to regain court favor, scornfully 
rejected Parsons’s dictum that few pure monar- 
chies existed. But his comments revealed a famili- 
arity with Polybius’s analysis of the Roman consti- 
tution and an awareness that Cicero, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Contarini had agreed with 
Polybius on the mixed nature of the Roman gov- 

40 Parsons, A conference about the next succession to 
the crown of England, 16-19, n.p., 1681. The theory of 
mixed government, urged during the conciliar movement 
as a limitation upon the power of popes, reappeared dur- 
ing the counter-reformation as a limitation upon the 
power of a non-Catholic ruler. On this point, see J. N. 
Figgis, On some political theories of the early Jesuits, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., N. S. 11: 91-93, 1897. 
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ernment.*! On the other hand, the distinguished 
Scottish lawyer, Sir Thomas Craig, who vigor- 
ously upheld the claim of James VI of Scotland 
to the English throne, agreed that the English 
monarchy was tempered with aristocracy and de- 
mocracy and that taxes could not be imposed with- 
out public consent.** As a whole, the Conference 
met with little favor among English Catholics, 
many of whom were both anti-Spanish and anti- 
Jesuit and who feared that the Jesuits would ruin 
any hope of toleration under Elizabeth. 

Since there was probably much unrecorded talk 
about mixed government in this period, it could 
be fairly argued that the literate Englishman was 
acquainted with the classical theory of the English 
constitution. It had been propagated by a group 
representative of many facets of Elizabethan so- 
ciety; and from the middle of the century on, 
every decade was marked by the appearance of a 
tract embodying the theory. The works of the 
Marian exiles Ponet and Aylmer in the late 1550’s 
were followed by Smith’s treatise, written after 
1562. The 1570’s were enlivened by the debate 
between Cartwright and Whitgift, while in the 
1580's their feud was renewed by Martin Mar- 
prelate, who also gave a new notoriety to Alymer’s 
authorship. As the century was closing, the Jesuit 
Parsons sought to use the theory to set aside the 
Protestant succession. He elicited replies from 
the historian Hayward and the lawyer Sir Thomas 
Craig that showed familiarity with the classical 
theory. Meanwhile, its tenets lay dormant within 
the ranks of Puritanism, to be applied once 
more in the seventeenth century to the English 
government. 

In Tudor England where king and people were 
seen as interdependent, those who used the classi- 
cial theory stressed the mixture of the pure forms 
of government. The concept of balance, which 
figured so prominently in the Answer to the Nine- 
teen Propositions, was introduced during the strife 
between the early Stuart kings and their parlia- 
ments. Margaret Judson, in the Crisis of the 
Constitution (1949), has shown that Englishmen 
in the years from 1603 to 1642 sought the elusive 
ideal of what she called a “balanced polity,” in 
which the king’s prerogative would be reconciled 

41 Hayward, An answer to the first part of a certaine 
conference concerning succession, 35, London, 1603. His 
reference to Polybius appeared early in the work, where 
there was no pagination. 

42Craig, The right of succession to the kingdom of 
England in two books, 162, London, 1703. This work was 
written by 1602. 
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with his subjects’ rights. Thus Sir Edward Coke 
considered it strange to hear that “the liberty of 
the subject should be thought incompatible with the 
regality of the king.” And the Earl of Stratford, 
while his impeachment was pending, told members 
of the House of Lords of his hope that prerogative 
and liberty might be kept “at that agreement and 
perfect harmony with one another, that they may 
each watch for, and not any way watch over the 
other.” ** 

When to the concept of balance was added the 
further idea that the House of Lords was the 
balance-wheel of this poised constitution, the main 
outlines of the Answer to the Nineteen Proposi- 
tions emerged. In an essay “Of Nobility” that 
versatile Elizabethan Sir Francis Bacon caught a 
glimpse of this idea when he declared that a 
monarchy without a nobility was “ever a pure and 
absolute tyranny” like that of the Turks. The 
best nobility was that in which the nobles were 
not too great but “yet maintained in that height, 
as the insolency of inferiors may be broken upon 
them before it come on too fast upon the majesty 
of kings.” 

These elements—the concept of mixture, the 
ideal of the balanced polity, and the suggestion 
of the intermediatory position of the nobility 
were clearly not new when they appeared tightly 
bound together in Charles I’s Answer to the Nine- 
teen Propositions. However, this was not the 
view of David Hume, who, perhaps, consigned the 
text of the Answer to oblivion. His comment will 
be quoted since his History was the great support 
of Tory opinions and the fare 
of English schoolboys until the late nineteenth 
century. He wrote in a footnote: 


-in abridgments 


In some of these declarations, supposed to be 
penned by Lord Falkland, is found the first regular 
definition of the constitution, according to our pres- 
ent ideas of it, that occurs in any English composi- 
tion; at least any published by authority. The three 
species of government, monarchical, aristocratical, 
and democratical, are there plainly distinguished, and 
the English government is expressly said to be none 
of them pure, but all of them mixed and tempered to- 
gether. This style, though the sense of it was im- 
plied in many institutions, no former king of Eng- 
43 Cited in Judson, Margaret, The crisis of the consti- 
tution, 64-65, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1949. For numerous illustrations of this 
point of view, see Chapter Two which is entitled: 
“Englishmen love the law and a balanced polity.” 

44 The works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, 
Robert Ellis, and Douglas Heath, 6: 405, London, 1858. 
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have used 
been permitted to use.*® 


land would 


and no subject would have 


While Hume did not realize that the real be- 
ginnings of the classical theory were in Tudor 
England, he did notice the close relationship be- 
tween the constitutional theory in the Answer and 
that of his own eighteenth century, which the his- 
torian D. L. Keir has called “the classical age of the 
constitution,” perhaps without fully appreciating 
the appropriateness of the phrase. When Hume 
recognized that the Answer contained “the first 
regular definition of the constitution” according to 
the ideas of his day, he presented posterity with 
important testimony. For to Charles I, more than 
to any other single person was due the classical 
age of the English constitution. The following 
lines from James Thomson’s “Liberty,” published 
in 1736 with a dedication to Frederick Prince of 
Wales, caught the spirit of that age and surely 
suggest that the Answer to the Nineteen Propo- 
sitions, written to secure public 


support had 
served its purpose well. 


Without referring to the 
Answer, although his debt is plain, Thomson 
sang of 
The full, the perfect plan 
Of Britain’s matchless constitution, mixed 
Of mutual checking and supporting powers, 


King, 


lords, and commons. 


And there was virtually no one in England who 
dissented. 


APPENDIX 


His Majesties Answer to the XIX Propositions of 
both Houses of Parliament, 17-22, London, 
Robert Barker and the Assignes of 
John Bill, 1642 


There being three kinds of government amongst 
men, absolute monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy, and all these having their particular conve- 
niences and inconveniences. The experience and 
wisdom of your ancestors hath so moulded this 
out of a mixture of these, as to give to this king- 
dom (as far as humane prudence can provide) the 
conveniences of all three, without the inconve- 
niences of any one, as long as the ballance hangs 
even between the three estates, and they run 
joyntly on in their proper channell (begetting 
verdure and fertility in the meadows on both 
sides) and the overflowing of either on either side 

45 Hume, David, The history of England: from the in 
vasion of Julius Caesar to the revolution in 1688 6: 419 
(footnote), London, 1822. 
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raise no deluge or inundation. The ill of absolute 
monarchy is tyranny, the ill of aristocracy is fac- 
tion and division, the ills of democracy are tu- 
mults, violence and licentiousness. The good of 
monarchy is the uniting a nation under one head, 
to resist invasion from abroad, and insurrection 
at home: the good of aristocracy is the conjunc- 
tion of counsell in the ablest persons of a state 
for the publicke benefit: the good of democracy 
is liberty, and the courage and industry which 
liberty begetts. 

In this kingdom the laws are joyntly made by 
a king, by a house of peers, and by a house of 
commons chosen by the people, all having free 
votes and particular priviledges: The government 
according to these laws, is trusted to the king, 
power of treaties of war and peace, of making 
peers, of chusing officers and councellours for 
state, judges for law, commanders for forts and 
castles; giving commissions for raising men to 
make war abroad, or to prevent or provide against 
invasions or insurrections at home, benefit of con- 
fiscations, power of pardoning, and some more of 
the like kinde are placed in the king. And this 
kinde of regulated monarchy, having this power 
to preserve that authority, without which it would 
be disabled to preserve the laws in their force, 
and the subjects in their liberties and proprieties, 
is intended to draw to him such a respect and re- 
lation from the may hinder the 
ills of division and faction, and such a fear and 
reverence from the people, as may hinder tumults, 
violence and licentiousness. Again, that the 
prince may not make use of this high and per- 
petuall power to the hurt of those for whose good 
he hath it, and make use of the name of publique 
necessitie for the gain of his private favourites 
and followers, to the detriment of his people, the 
house of commons (an excellent conserver of lib- 
erty, but never intended for any share in govern- 
ment, or the chusing of them that should govern) 
is solely intrusted with the first propositions con- 
cerning the leavies of moneys (which is the sin- 
ews as well of peace as war) and the impeaching 
of those, who for their own ends, 


great ones, as 


though coun- 
tenanced by any surreptiously gotten command 
of the king, have violated that law which he is 
bound (when he knows it) to protect, and to the 
protection of which they were bound to advise 
him, at least not to serve him in the contrary. 
And the lords being trusted with a judicatorie 
power, are an excellent screen and bank between 
the prince and people, to assist each against any 
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incroachments of the other, and by just judg- 
ments to preserve that law, which ought to be the 
rule of every one of the three. 

Since therefore the power legally placed in both 
houses is more than sufficient to prevent and re- 
strain the power of tyranny, and without the 
power which is now asked from us we shall not 
be able to discharge that trust which is the end 
of monarchy, since this would be a totall subver- 
sion of the fundamentall laws, and that excellent 
constitution of this kingdom, which hath made 
this nation so many yeers both famous and happy 
to a great degree of envie; since to the power of 
punishing (which is already in your hands accord- 
ing to law) if the power of preferring be added, 
we shall have nothing left for us but to look on, 
since the incroaching of one of these estates upon 
the power of the other is unhappy in the effects 
both to them and all the rest; since this power 
of at most a joynt government in us with our 
councellors, (or rather our guardians) wil return 
us to the worst kinde of minority and make us 
despicable both at home and abroad, and beget 
eternall factions and dissentions (as destructive to 
publicke happinesse as war) both in the chosen, 
and in the houses that chuse them, and the people 
who chuse the chusers; since so new a power will 
undoubtedly intoxicate who were not 
born to it, and beget not onely divisions among 
them as equals, but in them contempt of us as 
become an equall to them, and insolence and in- 


i 


persons 


justice towards our people, as now so much their 


inferiors, which will be the more grievous unto 


them, as suffering from those who were so lately 


of a neerer degree to themselves, and being to 
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have redresse onely from those that placed them, 
and fearing they may be inclined to preserve what 
they have made, both out of kindenesse and _poli- 
cie; since all great changes are extreamly incon- 
venient, and almost infallibly beget yet greater 
changes, which beget yet greater inconveniences. 

Since as great an one in the church must follow 
this of the kingdom; since the second estate would 
in all probability follow the fate of the first, and 
by some of the same turbulent spirits jealousies 
would soon be raised against them, and the like 
propositions for reconciliation of differences would 
be then sent to them, as they now have joyned 
to send to us, till (all power being vested in the 
house of commons, and their number making them 
incapable of transacting affairs of state with the 
necessary secrecie and expedition ; those being re 
trusted to some close committee) at last the com- 
mon people (who in the mean time must be flat 
tered, and to whom license must be given in all 
their wilde humours, how contrary soever to es- 
tablished law, or their own reall good) discover 
this arcanum imperti, that all this was done by 
them, but not for them, grow weary of journey- 
work, and set up for themselves, call parity and 
independence, liberty; devour that estate which 
had devoured the rest; destroy all rights and 
proprieties, all distinctions of families and merit; 
and by this means this splendid and excellently 


distinguished form of government end in a dark 
equall chaos of confusion, and [ 
our many 
Wat Tyler. 
For all these reasons to all these demands our 
answer is, Nolumus Leges Angliae mutar 


the long line of 


noble ancestors in a Jack Cade, or a 
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THE YEAR 1955 marks the centenary of the 
death of Francois André Michaux, benefactor and 
distinguished member of the American Philosoph 
ical Society. Because of this, and also by way 
of orienting those to whom Michaux may be little 
known, it is appropriate on this anniversary to 
recall a few facts concerning this pioneer student 
ot the forest North 
America. some reference to his 11 
lustrious father, André Michaux, must be included. 
| and these 


Indeed, the 
so similar and linked, espe 


forests and flora of eastern 


In doing SO, 


interests activities of two 


remarkable men are 


cially as regards early American botany, that the 
surname appears perhaps as frequently in_ the 
plural as in the singular. 

By the late eighteenth century French forests 
had been alarmingly depleted. Especially for 
naval construction France was more or less de- 
pendent on imports—a vital flow vulnerable to in- 
terruption by wars. To become self-contained, the 
Government developed interest in the introduction 


of suitable exotic trees. Encouraging reports had 


come from the United States which, notably 
among its oaks and conifers, possessed superb 
species for naval construction and naval stores. 


A mission was decided upon, and André Michaux 
was chosen to head it. 

With some botanical training under the cele- 
brated Bernard de Jussieu, and seasoned by his 
intrepid three-year botanical exploration of the 
Persian provinces between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, Michaux was a happy choice for this 
pioneering enterprise. Accompanied by Francois 
André, then fifteen years old, Michaux landed in 
New York in 1785, with instructions to secure for 
the royal nurseries at Rambouillet all the young 
trees, shrubs, and seeds possible. A nursery was 
established in New Jersey near New York, and 
two years later (in 1787) a second was begun near 
Charleston, South Carolina, to receive plants and 
seeds garnered in the New World. Most of the 
eleven years spent by the father in North America 
were devoted to botanical explorations marked by 
PROCEEDINGS OF THI 
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extraordinary courage and extending from Hud- 
son Bay to Florida and from the Bahamas to the 
Mississippi. In his western expedition he was 
y_ this Thousands of tree 
seedlings and quantities of seed were sent to 
Rambouillet. 


assisted by Society. 
And on these shores the two large 
nurseries became well the fruits of 
Michaux’s great and discriminating industry. 

In the France 
meanwhile, Michaux was all but forgotten. 


stocked with 


convulsions Was experiencing 


With 


salary cut off and available resources exhausted, 





Fic. I, 
In the Hall of the 
Photograph 
Library. 


Francois André Michaux, by Rembrandt Peale. 
American Philosophical Society. 


courtesy of the Frick Art Reference 
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he sailed from Charleston in 1796, his son having 
returned six years earlier. What greeted him at 
Rambouillet is said to have occasioned the greatest 
disappointment of his life. Only an insignificant 
number of the thousands of plants he had sent 
were alive. Michaux’s priceless collection of 
American trees had been squandered, destroyed, 
or hopelessly scattered. But 


been foreign to 


discouragement 

this intrepid 
Every energy was directed to 
new government commission to return 
to America for a fresh start. The opportunity 
did not come, and the elder Michaux was not to 
see our shores again. 


seems to have 
explorer-botanist. 


secure a 


Reluctantly accepting an- 
other commission and sailing from France in 
1800, he died suddenly in Madagascar in 1802 
in the midst of intense botanical activity. Thus 
ended prematurely the remarkable career of one 


who, in the words of Charles Sprague Sargent, 
“will be remembered as long as North American 
plants are studied or cultivated.” 

On his return from America the father man- 
aged, despite shipwreck on the Holland coast 
which almost cost his life, to salvage the large 
collection of dried plant specimens constituting 
the essential scientific record of his New World 
explorations. These formed the basis of two land- 
marks in early American botany, the title pages 
of both bearing Michaux’s name: Flora Boreali- 
Americana and Histoire des Chénes de lAmé- 
rique. The latter monumental work on oaks re- 
minds us again that his mission in America was 
primarily to secure trees for cultivation in France, 
and, above all, oaks. 

Meanwhile, opportunity opened to the son to 
continue the North American studies and ex- 
plorations, objectives he, too, cherished. The gov- 
ernment wished to reorganize the plant-procuring 
system by appointing American correspondents in 
major seaports of the States. 
was commissioned to 


Francois André 
make these new arrange- 
ments and at the same time to forward to France 
the trees and shrubs remaining in the nurseries, 
and to dispose of the two properties. Arriving in 
Charleston late in 1801, he attended to the nur- 
sery nearby and then proceeded to New York to 
liquidate the New Jersey counterpart. This part 
of his mission was completed by early June, 1802. 

The interval from this time to the following 
October, when he was due back in Charleston to 
sail early in 1803, is for us by far the most inter- 
esting of this, his second, sojourn in the States. 
Arriving in Philadelphia from New York in early 


“HRAM™M 
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June, 1802, he spent nearly three weeks in our 
city before embarking on his memorable 1,800- 
mile treck to Charleston by way of western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. While in Philadelphia 
he saw Collin and Vaughan—respectively Presi- 
dent and Corresponding Secretary of the Society 
—, William Bartram, Benjamin Smith Barton, 
Charles Willson Peale, and other prominent mem- 
bers of the Society who had known his 
father and from whom the son received, in his 
words, “every mark of esteem and good will.” 
Of the subsequent journey he left a valuable ac 
count, Voyage a Ouest des Monts Allegheny, the 
French original appearing in 1804 and an English 
translation the year following. 


men 


It is primarily a 
general account, giving a vivid picture of contem- 
porary life, but abounding also in botanical ob- 
servations—especially on the forests and forest 
species. 

Once more, early in 1806, he came to our 
shores, commissioned to introduce American tree 
species into France. 
years. 


He remained nearly three 
From the point of view of the Society and 
of the scientific results achieved, this last visit was 
the most important of the three. Besides a 1,500- 
mile journey through all the Atlantic states from 
Maine to Georgia, five expeditions were made to 
the interior—from Boston to Lake Champlain, 
from New York to Lakes Erie and Ontario, from 
Philadelphia to the Monongahela, Allegheny, and 
Ohio Rivers, and from Charleston to the head- 
waters of the Savannah and Oconee Rivers. Un- 
like his predecessor naturalist-explorers, whose 
aim was rather, in his words, “to accelerate the 
progress of botanical knowledge and to add em- 
bellishments to European gardens,” Michaux paid 
particular attention as well to the properties and 
uses of wood and wood-products in industry, 
commerce, and the arts, notably in 
but also in civil construction, fencing, fuel, cabinet- 
making, tanning, dyeing, etc. His great work, 
Histoire des Arbres Forestiers de l Amérique du 
Nord (better known to American students in the 
English translation under the title North Ameri- 
can Sylva), a culmination of his American studies, 
is thus not only a monumental botanical treatise 
on the forest tree species of eastern North Amer- 
ica, but also an invaluable source of first hand 
practical information. 


ship-building 


But what is historically equally significant is 
that Michaux clearly foresaw the impending con- 
sequences of the ever accelerating destruction of 
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the American forests. 


Knowing what had hap- 
pened in 


France and elsewhere in Europe, he 
counseled conservation. Not merely did he coun- 
sel; he did something very practical about it. To 
this Society he left a bequest for the extension of 
agriculture and especially of sylviculture, and to 
the Society of Arts and Agriculture of Massachu- 
setts, of which he was also a member, a similar 
but smaller legacy. These benefactions at the 
same time were motivated by a feeling of “vivid 
gratitude” for the hospitality and help which he 
and his father had received in this young nation, 
of which both were genuine friends. 

Michaux’s 1855 testamentary provision for our 
Society was 64,000 French frances, which at 5.40 
to the dollar amounted to $12,000. Fifteen years 
later, after the death of his widow in 1870, when 
the bequest came to the Society, only $6,000 was 
realized because of the adverse exchange rate. 
These facts are worth noting. The purpose of the 
bequest is, in modern terminology, furtherance of 
forest conservation. The dream and goal of the 
conservationist is to use the forest while at the 
same time maintaining or, if possible, increasing 
its capital value. I submit that in the fiscal ad- 
ministration of the legacy the Society appropri- 
ately has set a superb example in conservation : 
it has used most of the income, and the capital at 
the end of 1954 was $81,000! 

Of the early uses of the income, one especially 
deserves mention because the modest expenditures 
achieved great results. Beginning in 1877 and, 
save for one year, continuing for the next fifteen 
years, the Society sponsored and underwrote out 
of the Michaux Fund courses of lectures in Phila- 
delphia on botany, forestry, and conservation by 
one of its members, Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. These courses came to be widely known as 
the Michaux Forestry Lectures. In this joint 
enterprise the right man and the means happily 
joined forces. Rothrock’s the com- 
few voices in the nation seeking to 
awaken the public to the consequences of ruthless 


was one of 
paratively 


forest destruction without provision for perpetu- 
ation. A trained botanist—under Asa Gray at 
Harvard and deBary in Germany—his approach 
was scientific and practical, free from that senti- 
mentality with which well-meaning individuals so 
often discredit or retard rather than advance the 
cause of conservation. 

The lectures started inauspiciously at Horti- 


cultural Hall in Fairmount Park. His first audi- 
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ence, he tells us, was “the janitor and two others.” 

Sut the lectures caught on. The audiences grew, 
the press increasingly came to his support, and a 
state-wide favorable public opinion developed, as 
attested by the following rapid sequence of events. 
In 1886 the Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
was founded, its membership soon becoming state- 
wide; its journal, Forest Leaves, became influen- 
tial, for a time serving as the official organ also 
of the Forestry Congress, later the 
American Forestry Association. And in 1893 the 
law establishing the Pennsylvania Forestry Com- 
mission was enacted. 


American 


The nerve center in all these developments was 
Rothrock, and it was logical that Governor Patti- 
son should appoint him as the botanist-member 
of the newly authorized two-man commission. Its 
memorable report of nearly 400 pages, largely 
written by Rothrock and based in part on studies 
supported by the Society out of the Michaux 
Fund, was submitted to the legislature in 1895. 
There followed the creation of a separate Depart- 
ment of Forestry within the State Department of 
Agriculture, Rothrock becoming its first Commis- 
sioner. And when in 1901 a full-fledged Com- 
monwealth Department of Forestry was estab- 
lished, he again became its first head, a post he 
held until his retirement in 1904. 

Rothrock’s vision and ability put Pennsylvania 
in the very forefront in development of sound 
public forest policy. Indeed, he must be accorded 
a high place among the pioneers of the conserva- 
tion movement in America. The Society may well 
take pride in its part in these impressive results 
in a field that lies at the roots of continuing na- 
tional well-being. And we cannot but fee) that in 
them Michaux would have seen the fulfillment of 
his fondest hopes, as wel: as justification for hav- 
ing entrusted his legacy to the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

There is not time to review the many other uses 
to which the income from the Michaux Fund was 
put in the earlier years. Beginning in 1899, the 
income, less ten per cent for reinvestment, was 
made available for purchase of books on agricul- 
ture and forestry for the Society’s library. This 
continued until 1941, when the present policy was 
adopted whereby the Committee on Research is 
charged with the disposition of the available in- 
come for appropriate research projects. If I re- 
port briefly at this time on one of these projects 
it is because it is especially timely in this cen- 
tenary year of the founder of the Fund. 
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Early in 1953 the Committee on Research 
raised with the Morris Arboretum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Chestnut Hill the question 
whether there might be created there a memorial 
to the younger Michaux with aid from the fund 
he established. The proposal submitted by the 
Arboretum in response to this inquiry is based on 
the premise that such a development should meet 
three requirements: (1) be appropriate to Mi- 
chaux, i.e., reflect in some way his interests and 
activities; (2) be appropriate to the Arboretum 
in that it would enhance its educational value; 
(3) have definite research implications and po- 
tentialities. It was pointed out that a mere plant- 
ing dedicated to Michaux, however well designed 
and executed, would fall far short of realizing the 
possibilities of the opportunity. 

The memorial proposed, under the name Mi- 
chaux Quercetum, took the form of a collection of 
oak species of the world adapted to our climate 
and soils and so assembled, documented, and con- 
trolled as to have optimum scientific value. That 
a memorial expressed in oaks would be appropri- 
ate to Francois André Michaux, and indeed to 
his father, is apparent. No less appropriate would 
it be to the Arboretum, Quercus being the most 
important and valuable genus of hardwoods in 
North America and in many other North Tem- 
perate regions. And as to some of the research 
opportunities such a collection would provide, 
these will, I trust, become apparent in the follow- 
ing brief account. 

The undertaking was organized as a cooperative 
one between the Arboretum and the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station of the United States 
Forest Service. This was logical since the two 
organizations have long been closely associated ; 
the Station’s work and research staff in forest 
genetics and tree-breeding has been located at the 
Arboretum since 1942. 

To assemble such a collection is a considerable 
task. It may be argued that the simplest proce- 
dure is to secure acorns or seedlings so far as 
practicable from the numerous arboreta and bo- 
tanic gardens scattered over north temperate re- 
gions since many of these already have collections 
of oaks. 
the scientific soundness of this approach. 


There are strong reasons for questioning 
Kt) 
There is much presumptive evidence that more or 
less hybridization occurs between certain species 
of oak. In arboreta and botanic gardens fre- 
quently several species are planted in close prox- 


imity, and a given species may be represented by 
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very few or by even a single tree. If natural hy- 
bridization does occur, this sets the stage for it. 
In addition there is evidence that self-sterility is 
not uncommon in oaks, i.e., that, to result in viable 
seed, pollination must take place between separate 
individual trees. Assuming that a unique tree in 
such a situation is self-sterile, any fertile acorns 
it may bear would probably be hybrid. And with 
the research objectives set for the memorial, we 
are especially concerned to exclude hybrids. (2) 
Surprisingly often the original geographic source 
of the parent plants is not known. But this in- 
formation too is essential for the purposes in hand. 
In many forest trees, true-breeding races are 
known within the species, usually occupying dif- 
ferent climatic or other regions within their na- 
tural ranges. The exact geographic and topo- 
graphic source of plants therefore is also of prime 
scientific importance. 

For these and other reasons, assembling the 
material in every case begins with 100-125 acorns 
from a single tree in native wild stands, accom- 
panied by precise geographical data and an her- 
barium specimen from the same individual tree 
from which the corresponding acorns are col- 
lected.'. Habitat data are also requested, partly 
as a guide in selecting a suitable planting site in 
the Quercetum. few 
The rest, 
certain data having been recorded, are planted in 
replicated rows in special seedbeds, of which there 
are now five, each 100 feet long by 4 feet wide. 


each collection a 
acorns are retained for the herbarium. 


From 


It is apparent that the seedlings developing from 
each collection are single-tree progenies. As al- 
ready noted, we are interested in the existence of 


true-breeding races within species. Especially in 
the wider-ranging species, therefore, serious effort 
is made to secure collections from various regions 
in the natural distribution areas of the respective 
species. 

Widely scattered volunteer collaborators—bot- 


anists and foresters—do the collecting. In the 


first year (1953), both to gain experience and to 


asked 
to secure a second complete collection in the same locality 
from another tree of the same species or variety. If in 
any case the two replicate collections from a given local- 
ity show similar significant departures from the type, this 
would suggest the possible existence of a true-breeding 
race within the species. In that event, efforts will be 
made wherever possible to secure sufficient additional col- 
lections from the locality statistically to prove or disprove 
the existence of a race. 


1 For each collection so made, collaborators are 
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get under way promptly, work was limited to the 
United States and Canada. Since that time col- 
laboration has been arranged farther afield—in 
South Korea, Japan, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Leba- 
non, and Spain. Important, too, are China, Rus- 
sia, and the eastern European countries. At best 
it will require years to secure acorns of something 
approaching all species which should be tested. 
The habit in many species of fruiting only inter- 
mittently also causes delays. 

In 1953 and 1954, 375 acorn collections were 
received, representing 42 species and 9 varieties 


2 


and coming from 33 states as well as Canada, 
Seventy-nine botanists and 
foresters made these collections, with every indi- 
cation that the detailed directions for collecting 
and forwarding were carefully observed. The 
1955 garnerings, now arriving, are not included 
in this summary. They will begin to reflect the 
widening collaboration abroad. 

Detailed periodic studies of the seedlings from 
each collection are begun as soon as the plants 
emerge in the seedbed. 


Greece, and Jordan. 


These are continued for 
three or four years more in the nursery, to which 
the seedlings are transplanted the second spring. 
Data recorded include, among others: time of ger- 
mination; growth characteristics, including rate; 
leaf and stem morphology; color; hardiness; ete. 
\nd periodically specimens are deposited in the 
herbarium. There should thus accumulate fairly 
complete and herbarium-documented information 
on the early developmental history of oak species 
as represented by one or more single-tree proge- 
nies, including the ephemeral juvenile stages. At 
the same time these studies serve to eliminate hy- 
brid material, since non-hybrid germ plasm is de- 
sired for the breeding and other research objec- 
tives of the Only progenies which 
prove true to type and show no evidence of hy- 
bridity will be retained. It is true that, if all the 
acorns of any single-tree collection were first gen- 
eration hybrids with a single tree as male parent, 
the resulting plants would be expected also to be 
uniform though genetically hybrid. But this is so 
remote a possibility in a wild population that it is 
being disregarded. 


collection. 
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sy retaining the seedlings in the seedbed over 
the first winter instead of shifting them to the nur- 
sery the previous fall, those species or collections 
which succumb are eliminated at without 
further expense. Transplanting to the nursery is 
thus restricted to seedlings that have weathered a 
Chestnut Hill winter. 


once 


Since the seedling studies 
involve statistical considerations, it is important 
to reduce to a minimum losses from causes other 
than climatic unfitness. Seed losses are prevented 
by constructing the seedbeds rodent proof; and 
losses in transplanting from seedbed to nursery 
have been practically eliminated through a device 
in the specially designed seedbeds which avoids 
all root mutilation when lifting the seedlings. 

There is not time to report on the technical data 
currently accumulating. From time to time these 
will be prepared for publication. But it should be 
pointed out that also during its early stages the 
project promises to yield a substantial body of 
valuable information, apart from the research en- 
visioned once the definitive collection is well es- 
tablished. 

This Michaux 
Quercetum, will contain not more than three trees 
of any one species, variety, or race. 


definitive collection, i.e., the 
And, as noted 
above, only those will be admitted which during 
the up-to-five-year study of the single-tree proge- 
nies in seedbed and nursery prove true to type and 
not sufficiently variable to indicate hybridity. The 
objective of the Quercetum is not to assemble a 
collection of pure lines; even if it were, the im- 
possibility in oaks of producing a rapid succession 
of inbred generations would render this imprac- 
tical. But it will be an unusually authentic and 
documented collection of species and germ plasm. 
As such its value for research is apparent, not 
only for breeding but in other directions as well. 
The equally authentic surplus plants will be dis- 
tributed to institutions desiring them and expe- 
rienced in maintaining such collections. 


Requests 
have already been received. 


Besides making this 
material more widely available for educational and 
research purposes, this distribution introduces a 
safety factor: The valuable certified stocks will 
not be lost should hurricane or other disasters 
strike in Philadelphia. 
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THE location of the roads in the Negeb, known 
also as the Wilderness of Zin, has been deter- 
mined from the earliest times on by the geog- 
raphy and topography of the land. The result 
is that the roads have followed the same lines 
throughout all the periods of prehistory and of 
history. Human beings throughout the ages 
have crossed the Negeb from Beersheba to Elath, 
from Gaza to Kadesh-Barnea, and from Kadesh- 
Barnea (‘Ain el-Qudeirat) and Kuntillah across 
the Negeb to the WAdi el-‘Arabah. One of the 
most striking highways in the Negeb is the one 
which leads southwest from Beersheba, with one 
branch leading then westward to ‘Ain Qudeirat, 
the site of Biblical Kadesh-Barnea in Sinai. 


THE ABRA(HA)MITIC ROUTE 


We first noticed the existence of this very im- 
portant highway leading to and from Israel and 
Sinai by looking on our map at the line of ancient 
Middle Bronze I sites of the time of Abra(ha)m, 
which we had discovered in previous years and 
also this season in the Negeb. 


They were obvi- 





Fic. 1. Remains of entrance to a house of Abra(ha)mitic 
period in the Negeb, at site 223. 


Photo. courtesy of 
Hebrew Union College. 


ously, for the most part, connected by a main 
track or road which bound them to each other 
and connected them with other Abra(ha)mitic 
sites in the land of Canaan and in Sinai. 
ever, not all of the Abra(ha)mitic sites were 
located exactly along the line of this roadway. 
Some of them were located quite some distances 
away. 


How - 


In general, we have found in our explorations 
of the ancient sites in the Negeb, that in much 
of its expanse where there is good soil suitable 
for cultivation or where there are important high- 
ways or roads along which caravans passed, there 
we were able to find permanent settlements or 
camping sites of the Abra(ha)mitic period, not 
to speak at the moment of earlier and later sites. 
The important thing we wish to stress in this 
connection is that a long line of these sites, which 
we had marked with dots on the archaeological 
map of the Negeb we are making, indicated the 
existence of a hitherto unknown ancient trade 


and travel—route, stretching between Canaan 


t 





Nabataean rock-drawings in the Negeb: hunt 
scene at bottom, man with bow and arrow following 
hunting dog chasing ibex. Photo. courtesy of Hebrew 
Union College. 
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Bir ‘Ideid €s-SamAwo in Negeb near Sinai h order, Photo. Courtesy of Hebrew Union College. 






and Sinaj. We Might list some of the follow ing and of (¢ ‘hedorlaomer and his confederates across 
Sites, Which were Sccupied in this Period, and the Negeh became clearer to us. It jg remark- 
Which were either direct], on the line of this able that the Bible retained a clear memory 
ancient roadway or On One of its branches, Or of the Existence of Abra(ha)mitic sites in the 
Were located IN areas Not far from it: Thus, for Negeb. Genesis 12 and 13 describe the journey 
instance, on the Nitsana se, tion of the 1: 100,000 of Abra(ha)m and his People across the Negel, 
Map of Israel, we might Mention site 215)! With from Canaan to Egypt and back again, We 
Coordinate 116.05 018.2; site 223, with coordi- believe that he and his People followed the line 
Nate 114.5 008.9: site 229, with Coordinate 115.9 Of travel Marked by the ancient settlements. the 
994.8; and on the Har Lotz section on the Map, existence and location of which y € have redis. 
Site 272, with Coordinate 112.4 979.1: and site ©overed in the Negeb. We believe now, that 


268, with Coordinate 113.9 980.7. an a(ha)m and his people did ne’ journey through 
These are by tO Means all of the Middle Bronze an uninhabited Wilderness while Crossing the 
I sites Which Ur expedition discovered in the Negeb, but during their travels sojourned there 


Negeb. It is important (0 note that all of them Nn villages of Peoples who lived there perma- 
Were destroyed at the end of the Abra(ha)mitic nently and Who were closely: related to them 
Period, and lor the most Part were not reoccupied through racial and Cultural connections. By the 
ever again or Not till at least a thousand years, same token, we believe now that when, in accord- 
and in most such Instances Not until about two 
thousand years had elapsed. 

After having discovered these Abra (ha) mitic 
Period sites. the ¢ hapters jn the Bible describing 
the journey sof Abram (Abraham) and his people 


ance with the tale of Genesis 14, Chedorlaomer 
and his confederates Crossed the Negeb from 
Transjordan on his Way to Kadesh Barnea and 
back, they destroyed all or most of the Middle 
sronze | Abra (ha)mitic Cities jn the Negeb, just 

' Site numbers to appear on our archaeological map of a8 they had destroyed them along the entire 
the Negeh, length of central Transjordan from Ashtaroth 


ie 
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Ancient terracing in the Negeb. 


Qarnaim and Ham southwards. Our explora- 
tions, continuing those initiated by William F. 
Albright, have furnished archaeological verifica- 
tion of the historical facts of this Biblical account. 


\N EXODUS ROUTE 


Of equal, if not even of greater interest than 
the existence of these ancient settlements in the 
Negeb in the time of Abra(ha)m and of the 
ancient roadway that connected many of them 
to each other and to other Abra(ha)mitic period 
settlements in Canaan and Sinai, is the fact that 
this must be the highway which the Israelites 
used when they attempted to enter Canaan from 
the south through the Negeb. The Bible tells 
us very clearly that the Negeb played an impor- 
tant role during the period when the Israelites 
wandered from Egypt through Sinai and at- 
tempted to enter Canaan through the Negeb. 
It informs us that they were defeated and were 
compelled to go around the eastern borders of 
Edom and Moab and enter Canaan the 
east via Gilgal and Jericho. 

We read in Numbers 13:17 of the command 
which Moses gave to Joshua that a group of men 
should spy out the land of Canaan, entering into 
it via the Negeb. The narrative goes on to 
relate in Numbers 13: 22 that they followed his 


from 


Photo. courtesy of Hebrew Union College. 


instructions explicitly. In the rest of that chap- 
ter and in Numbers 14, we are told about the 
discouraging report which the spies brought back 
about the land and people of Canaan, and how, 
nevertheless, the Israelites invaded Canaan via 
the Negeb only to be severely 
turned back at Hormah in southern Canaan. 
We learn in Deuteronomy 1: 45-46 that the Is- 
raelites were forced to retreat and returned to 
Kadesh Barnea, obviously through the Negeb 
and along the ancient travel-route that they had 
followed in their attempted and unsuccessful in- 
vasion of southern Canaan. 


defeated and 


The route they followed must necessarily have 
been the route that had existed in the time of 
Abra(ha)m. It became our ar- 
chaeological map as a result of our drawing a 
line connecting some of the Abra(ha)mitic sites, 
which are located in the Negeb along the travel 
and_ trade-route and 
Sinai. Indeed, as one looks at a large map which 
contains the main 


noticeable on 


between southern Israel 


Bedouin trails used to this 
very day, one sees that a main Bedouin trail 


Along 


its length, we also found some Israelite or more 


follows the line of this ancient roadway. 


correctly Judaean fortresses, belonging to the 
period of Iron Age II, that is from the end of the 
tenth to the sixth century B.C., corresponding in 
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date to the ruins of the Judaean fortress which 


can still be seen at ‘Ain Qudeirat (Kadesh- 
Barnea 
From Wadesh-Barnea, for instance, one can 


follow the line of this ancient roadway across and 
in part through the west part of the Wadi Jerafi, 
Wadi Nitsana, Wadi Resisim, Wadi Nefkh, Wadi 
(Abda), Wadi Beqerah, Wadi Ha- 


leiqim, and across the broken hill country be- 


Ramaliveh 


tween them, and so on northward to Beersheba. 
One can also follow another branch of this route 
Kadesh-Barnea from ‘Ain Megharah 
the Sinai northeastward to Bivar 
“Ideid Umm Salih, which then joins the main line 
from Kadesh-Barnea to We have 
already mentioned the still farther southerly line 
Kuntillah to Beer- 


south of 
near border 
Beersheba. 


of this route leading from 
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Rock-cut steps of ancient, unknown origin leading down to spring of Ain Yerka at bottom of canyon. 
Photo courtesy of Hebrew Union College. 


sheba. This more or less north-south track also 
connected with the important east-west tracks 
which cross the Negeb between Sinai and Trans- 


jordan. 


OTHER TRAVEL ROUTES IN THE NEGEB 


Another important ancient travel route through 
the Negeb, which our archaeological discoveries 
have highlighted leads from Abda across the 
broken highlands of the Qa‘at en-Nefkh to and 
through the great depression of the Wadi es-Siq 
to the Wadi el-‘Arabah and beyond. Along the 
stretch of this ancient travel route leading east, 
from the WAdi en-Nefkh across the 
Qa‘at en-Nefkh and then south, southeast past 


southeast 


Ras Umm Jurfan to a Nabataean guard-tower 
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(number 62 on our map, with coordinate 143.2 
010.7) called Khirbet Neqb Hamleh on the top 
of the Neqb el-Hamleh (Ma‘abar Mahmal) over- 
looking the Wadi Raman (Machtésh Ramon), 
are to be found ancient camping sites. They 
indicate that caravans halted at fixed stages of 
their journeys during the Bronze Age, Iron Age, 
and Nabataean-Roman-Byzantine and later peri- 
ods on their journeys from the WAdi ‘Arabah to 
Beersheba. Thus, on one of these sites, number 
182 on our map, with coordinate 140.5—014.8, we 
found sherds of the Abra(ha)mitic period and of 
the Judaean kingdom period. On other sites, 
such as 132e on our map, with coordinate 138.2 
015.4 and site 133 with coordinate 137.65—015.6, 
we found sherds of the Abra(ha)mitic period 
only. A very clear Roman road can be seen in 
the Wadi Raman (Machtésh Ramd6n) with mile- 
stones at several places. This road was built 
doubtlessly along the line of the earlier Judaean 
and still earlier Abra(ha)mitic period roadway. 
It continues through the Wadi es-Siq via Qasr 
Wadi es-Siq (134 on our map) to Qasr Umm el- 
Qeseir (135), which is on the edge of the pre- 
cipitous descent leading down to the WAdi el- 
"Arabah, via Moa (Khirbet ‘Awad), with coordi- 
nate 166.35—994.75 on the Har Omer section of 
the 1:100,000 map of Israel. We discovered a 
huge Nabataean caravanserai at Moa (Khirbet 
“Awad). It will be marked as site 206 on our 
map. 

Another famous roadway used from earliest 
ancient times on is the one that leads southeast- 
ward from Beersheba via Khirbet Medhbeh (co- 
ordinate 065.6-144.6), where we discovered sed- 
entary civilized occupation in Bronze Age, Iron 
Age, and Roman to Arabic times, and which, 
with places like Tell Milh and Tell “Arad, marks 
the northern boundary the Negeb. From 
Beersheba and Khirbet Medhbeh, this ancient 
road continues via Khirbet ‘Ar‘areh southeast- 
ward to Kurnub, where we found occupation espe- 
cially in the Nabataean to Byzantine periods. 
We also found a Bronze Age site near there. This 
track continues then from Kurnub to ‘Ain Hosb 
in the WAdi el-‘Arabah. Years ago, I had dis- 
covered a very large Nabataean caravanserai at 
“Ain Hosb. 

To the south of this roadway, and between it 
and the above mentioned one leading through 
the Wadi Raman (Machtésh Ram6n) is another 
one leading southeastward to the WAadiel-‘Arabah 
from Sedé Bégér via the Darb-es-Sultani to ‘Ain 
Harfif and ‘Ain Wehbeh (‘Ain Yahav) in the 


of 
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Wadi el-‘Arabah. This does not seem to have 
been a main travel route in ancient times, prob- 
ably because of insufficient grazing and water 
supplies along most of its length. 

To the south of this route is the one from the 
Neqb Hamleh via the Wadi Raman (Machtésh 
Ramon) and the W4di Siq tothe WAdiel-Arabah, 
which we have already described above. To the 
south of it, the next great travel route was the 
one that led more-or-less westward through the 
Wadi Jerafi from the Wadi el-“Arabah with 
branches leading to the wells (199) of the Bivar 
‘Ideid Umm Salih (coordinate 124.4-987.1 to 
123.9-987.3) and to the wells (205) of the Biyar 
“Ideid es-Semawi (coordinate 124.17—973.4), near 
both of which we have found Bronze Age and 
Iron Age and later sites. Very strong and very 
clear Bedouin trails can be seen leading through 
or along the sides of the Wadi Jerafi to this 
very day. 

And to the south of the WAdi JerAfi route, the 
next travel route across the Negeb led westward 
from the Wadi el-‘Arabah through the W Adi 
Hiyani and its branches and connected with the 
more less north-south Beersheba-Kuntillah 
route passing through the western side of the 
Negeb. Below the eastern side of the Negeb, 
the main north-south route led of course through 
the Wa4di el-“Arabah. 

The importance of these main north-south and 
east-west highways through the Negeb cannot 
be exaggerated. They have been used from ear- 
liest prehistoric and historic times on. 


or 


They are 
the main arteries through which the economic 
life-blood of the Negeb flowed and along which 
villages and cities and camp-sites were built in 
widely separated periods of history. Although 
the high, broken 
plateau lands in the southwesternmost and south- 
ernmost parts of the Negeb which are unculti- 
vable hamddd lands, there are still very large 
parts of the Negeb, where there are cultivable 
lands, which are connected by important tracks 
and trade-routes. We 
tally, that there has been no permanent, major 
climatic change in the Negeb or anywhere in the 
Near East during the last 10,000 vears, approxi- 
mately. 


there are large stretches in 


are convinced, inciden- 


These strategically and economically 
important highways not only bind the Negeb 
together but connect it with Israel to the north 
and with Sinai to the southwest, and with Trans- 
jordan and the Gulf of Aqabah and Arabia to the 
east and south and southeast, respectively. 


We have seen that our archaeological discov- 
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cries in the Negeb are in harmony with the 
general historical background of the accounts in 
Genesis 12, 13, and 14 dealing with Abra(ha)m’s 
journeys through the Wilderness of Zin from 
Palestine to Egypt and back again, and with 
Biblical accounts of an unsuccessful part of the 
Numbers 13 and Deuter- 
No longer can the Negeb be consid- 
ered as being a more or less empty wilderness, 
void of civilization in historical periods and 
empty of permanent settlements connected by 
important tracks to each other. No longer can 
one accept George Adam Smith's agreement with 
Robinson that 


I-xodus described in 
onomy 1. 


“no great route now leads or ever 


: 
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has led through this district.’’ Nor will it hence- 
forth be possible to accept Smith’s dictum with 
regard to the boundaries of ancient Palestine, 
that “practically, the land (the Holy Land) ex- 
tended from Dan to Beersheba, where during the 
greater part of history, the means of settled 
cultivation came toanend.”’ The archaeological 
evidence furthermore seems to indicate that the 
history of sedentary civilization in the Negeb 
parallels that of ancient Transjordan rather than 


that of ancient Palestine.! 


1 Cf. Bull. Amer. Schools Orient. Res., Nos. 131: 6-15; 
137; 10-22; 138: 7-29. 
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